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PREFACE 


lt seer: appropriate that the Hureay of Nec lamation contritated to the preparation of Meyornd! Me 
Wasatch A Miatery of lrigatian in the Uinta Haan and Upper Prowo River Area of Utah The Bureay 
of Heclamation and athe: | ederal Agente: have bony played a tive and often pivotal tudes wn the hietur a 
development of Northeastern Utah > Uinta Maan The Mureau of Indian Aflawe US Indian lrrigation 
Service Department of the Army a: well ae the Bureau of Heclamation helped to shape lite within 
the Uinta Basin Despite the Well known assertion that the fronton proces: created sell rehan: 
individualieh settlornent of the ser and Weel moet often created dependen ) and requited «caperation 
Settlement of the Uinta Basin proved no exception Here settler: became  ritk all dependent on water 
and alten upon the Federal agencie: which controlled the precious resource ( ouperation rather than 
individual effort punctuated the way of lite and guided future development 


The publk ation represents one emall part of thie continuing | ederal involvement In 1GK1 the Histor 
Amercan Engineering Record (HAER) « National Park Service program thal produces archival 
documentation through measured drawings photographs and oral and written histories wae ached 
by the Bureau of Reclamation to conduct « histoncal and documentary study of an early 20th century 
irrigation system within the Uinta Basin The compiles irrigation network wae partially financed by the 
US Indian trrigation Se, vice Portions of thie histori irigation system will be affected by the Bureay 
of Reclamation + Central Uah Project, The massive Bureau of Reclamation project involves the collection 
of water in the Uinta Basin and diverting the water to the Great Basin The MAER study document: 
the construction and technology of the historic irrigation eyetem before ite alteration 


Fieldwork for the study began during the eurmme: of 19K when the National Park Service hired 
Craig W Fuller (Utah State University) Jame: A Jurale (University of Wyoming) and David B Stathewn 
(Evergreen State College) to trace the design and construction of the Uinta Basin irrigation system 
Thet on site historical research continued through the summer and well into the fall of that year The 
drat report indicated the necessity for additional background research to learn more about the critical 
role played by the U S Indian Irrigation Service in the Uinta Basin Robert W Righter Professor of 
History at the University of Wyoming and | examined the Bureau of Indian Affaire records within 
the National Archives Washington DC pertaining to the Uinta Basin irrigation system 


The results of thie fieldwork and research form the basis of the firet two chapters of Beyond the 
Wasatch The first chapter “Prelude to Settlement The Effons of the U S Indian Irrigation Service 
in the Uinta Basin. Utah.” traces the role of the U S indian Irrigation Service Created in 1906 as 
@ part of the Bureau of Indian Affair the agency + primary purpose was to construct irrigation canal 
tor reservation Indians located in the sem: arid West The newly formed agency realized that the Uinta 
Basin could never sustain a sell supporting Indian community without intensive agriculture and that 
without irrigation farming within the Uinta Basin had little hope for succes Within the next two decade: 
the small Federal agency constructed an impressive irrigation system 22 canal stretching for more 
than 162 miles. 635 lateral and over 5 000 diversion and measuring devices Eventually over 75 000 
acres of Uintah Indian Reservation lands received water Yet if one measures the project + success 
in terms of the number of Indians who farmed the land the mission of the Indian Inigation Service 


clearly tailed The majority of irrigated land quickly fell into white ownership or contro! 


The second chapter. “irrigation by Default Settlement of the Ashley Valley and the Uinta Basin 
describes how Mormon and gentile homesteaden: capitalized on the existence of thee under utilized 
Indian irrigation system Settlement of the Uinta Basin represented « caretully planned effort by the 
Mormon Church to colonize one of the last remaining agricultural frontiers in Utah After portions of 
the Uintah Indian Reservation had been thrown open to settlement in 1905 Church leaders worked 
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These reservoirs uouall) constituted the second stage of growth for an wrigation eyetem During the 
fwet dec ade: af the twentioth century Utah larmere bull simple earth and stone dame on natural mourntan 
lakes to eupplemen! the natural storage capacity of then wrigation canale ( haptere three and four 
chamine two euch projecte Chapte three Lapanding the Syetem traces the construction of storage 
reset volts asec iated with the Uinta Basin lrrigation eyetem Chapter tour Damming the Headwaters 
af the Provo Kiver chronwles the development of reservoirs high on the western slope of the Uinta 
Mc untaines to supplement the lower Provo River Valley water suppl These reservoirs lac iitated modest 
agrk ullural expansion and helped to guarantee a more dependable supply of water during drought 
( ollectively the two irigation networks represent successful development of some of the last settled 
and leas! productive agri ultural lands in Utah 


The Mistorxk Amerncan Engineering Record narrative « supplemented with 448 large format rectified 
photograph: 6 measured drawings and 85 HAER inventory cards The site plane and cover sheets 
graphicall, depict the two irrigation eysteme The drawings were produced by Bonnie J Halda and 
James A Caulield historical architects with the National Park Service » Rocky Mountain Regional Office 
lhe drawings show only those hietorx canal and reservoirs which were determined eligible for heting 
n the National Register of Histor Places The photographs of the canal were taken by Clayton B 
Fraser The contemporary photographs of the dame and reservoir were taken by Clayton Fraser and 
Robert W Righter Several other individuak lent thet time energy and support to the HAER project 
Donald C Jackson formerly wth HAER in Washington DC Charles S Peterson Professor of Histon 
(tah and Jule Corona of the Rocky Mountain Regional office in the National Park Service lent the 
expertise and assistance throughout the course of the project Finally de Tee! Patterson Tiller and 
Katherine 1 Stevinson former with the Rocky Mountain Regional office contributed then knowledge 
and support to this long term provect The MAER study was funded by the Bureau of Reclamation 
as part of ite planning for the Bonneville Unit of the Central Utah Project 











INTRODUCTION 


by Cherie S Peteraan 


The book deal with the develapmen! of wate: resources Wate: af course has been one of the 
grea! lactore in the growth of the American Weet Beyond the Wasatch detail: the process by which 
water flowing trom the southwest drainage: of northern Utah > Uinta Mountains was pul to human 
uae The story belonge primarily to the firet hall of the 20th century although parte of # extend to 
both earher and later time: The water involved ree: within the State of Utah and ite utilization had 
implk ations mainly for Utah Development involved native Americans and the settlement of a new 
country by Anglo Americans lt aleo involved bureauctat contributions application of technology and 
capital and utilization of the legal and social institutions of water control The story told in Beyond 
the Wasatch could be told from the perepective of any of these themes bul ac ft ic presented here 
water iteell ic central In maintaining ite focus upon water the account provides a new and useful angle 
of vision that sete « apart from most earler regional histories | 


Throughout the ard West mountains are crucial to development The elevations produce 
precipitation and streams thew flanks become roadways and the valleys become farme and cities 
At the very heart of the interior West the Uinta Mountains have been a key to regional history Unlike 
most Western mountains they extend east and west Rising to more than 14.000 feet they stretch 
200 miles lying. on the one hand. Whe @ great dam across the southwesterly tit that the Colorado 
Plateau takes towards the sea On the other hand the west drainage penetrates the Wasatch Mountain 
rim of the Great Basin like the bunghole of » barrel ' 


The Uinta Range played an important part in the semi arid West during the century before the water 
development story told in thie book began Native Americans knew the Uintas as 4 resource and 
with varying regularity the Utes the Shoshones the Comanches and the Blacktoot Indians parsed 
through them and wintered around them With the advent of the white man the Uintas became the 
motherlode of the firet Intermountain fur trade as trappers and traders from Sit Louis the Oregon 
Country and Taos converged after 1824 With ther 200 mile east to west length the flanks of the 
range became natural paths for America + westering migration Through the Uinta Basin s passageway 
trom the south came Spanish padres Taos trappers and influences from the Southwest Along the 
north slope came the combined migration of the Oregon California. and Mormon trails and. later 
the first transcontinental railroad ' 


Well betore Bigham Young dreamed of an independent economic commonwealth along the Wasatch 
Front. the first businesses of Wyoming and Utah were located in the environs of the Uintah Mountains 
In the Uinta Basin. Forts Robidousx and Davy Crockett were established in the 1830s to trade with 
Indians and ship furs out via Santa Fe To the north. Fort Bridger took advantage of Oregon Trail 
traffic and indian trade to become one of the best known way stations of the West after 1843 ‘ 


However for various reasons frontier development bypassed the Uinta Mountains and the locality 
became an Indian reservation and a producer of water for the more favored areas of settlement Areas 
oft Salt Lake and Provo valleys that depended in part on Uinta watersheds were put under irrigation 
as early as the 1850s Yet. at that time and for several decades. the relationship of the Uinta Mountain 
watershed to irrigation and water rights in the valleys was understood only in the most general way 
Need for additional water in territorial Utah continued to be critical. but economic conditions and the 
state of technological development made tt unfeasible to settle the Uinta Basin for farming purposes 
or to conceive of and construct an irrigation system that would fully exploit the region's water * 











in no emall part the problem was one of geography from the Uinta Mountains all water tends 
south and weet through five majot drainage system: | ooked at clockwise beginning al the weel point 
af the range the Weber Basin drainages flow weet and a bu north for about 150 miles to the Creal 
Salt Lake The Hear Hive: rises from the range s northwest ramparts plunges into Wyoming. and 
alternatingly meanders and cute 250 miles in a wide loap through Idaho and Utah to the Great Salt 
Lake The Green River drains the north and northeast. gathering in numerous affluents and flanking 
the east end of the range through Flaming Gorge and Brown s Mole into the Uinta Basin There. the 
Green River picke up the combined waters of the Duchesne and Strawberry Rivers which rise primarily 
from the south drainages of the Uinta Mountains The Provo River rises from the south and southwest 
portions of the Uintas and merging with drainages from the Wasatch Range makes ite way south 
ard 4 little weet into Utah Lake and thence to the Great Salt Lake In this total picture, 40 to 5O percent 
of the Uinta Mountain watershed flows under natural conditions to the Wasatch Front and Great Basin 
The rest feeds into the Green River and ultimately through the Colorado River into the Gu" of California 


te with the development of the south and southwest drainages of the Uinta Range that thie study 
«we concemed Yet to understand what happened on the upper Provo and Duchesne Rivers it is necessary 
to have some little sense of how water trom the Uinta Mountains has been handled more generally 
The Weber was pul to irrigation purposes early Scores of local cooperative associations diverted its 
flow and established an overlapping welter of claims In 1901. one of the West's all time success stories 
saw the Weber s East Canyon affluent dammed at a cost of $50._000. making water available to produce 
additional crops whose value exceeded the cost of building the dam in a single year As the mid 20th 
century advanced the Weber Basin Project built a series of upstream reservoirs diked Willard Bay 
of the Great Salt Lake. and distributed industrial, domestic. and agricultural water throughout the br in 
in an undertaking that some students have adjudged to be only less striking in ite success than the 
initial damming of East Canyon 


After 1860. the Bear River was partially controlled for irrigation purposes on a relatively local basis 
with high country farming communities developing at Bear Lake and Cache Valleys. and farming ranches 
elewhere along its upper reaches In the years around 1900 what ultimately became Utah's richest 
farming region was opened primarily by speculative development in Bear River Valley where the stream 
approached the Great Salt Lake For many years. the Green River remained largely beyond man s 
development. but with critical need. interstate compacts. Federal development. and much controversy 
it was controlled by great reclamation projects in the decades after 1945 as a primary part of one of 
the Wests large regional developments 


The lower Provo River. which carries water from the Wasatch as well as from the Uinta Range 
was developed early and progressively First. it contributed substantially to the needs of the Wasatch 
Front farms which comprised the agricultural heartland of territorial Utah. if not indeed the entire 
Intermountain region Later the Provo was harnessed to meet the urban and industrial needs of Sah 
Lake City and Provo Utah Lake was recognized as “the proper reservoir” for Salt Lake City, and 
its waters became a bone of contention between farmers of Utah and Salt Lake Counties By 1900. 
schemes were afoot to dike around the lake. divert water into it from the Weber River. and enlarge 
its practical capacity by pumping More recent Federal projects drew from the Uinta drainage and are 
part of the story told in this book * 


By 1900. changes were underway that finally led to the full development of the Provo and Duchesne 
watersheds In the first place science and technology had advanced making larger. more sophisticated 
water projects possible The Federal government also made reclamation its business. and after 1902 
poured vast economic and human resources into water development throughout the West It was an 
era also in which private enterprise and @ate government became interested in imgation. and speculative 
interest in water projects ran rampant among both financiers and the officials of state government 











Alew a bax khground conditien of wrigation + developmen! in the time around 1400 wae a alfurig setins 
thal Indian assimilation through introduction to white man es agri ullure wae the moet promibing Prospect 
lor solving what was widely known as the Indian problem 


ul perhaps more important in prec pitating the hall century of water development described here 
wae the fact thal a great surge agricultural settlement took place in areas with distinctly submarginal 
natural prospects This movement was characteristic of much of the Intermountain West but was 
particularly strong in Utah The pioneer period had passed A population of about 300 000 had been 
established and in both cities and rural communities, second and third gener: tion Utahns looked for 
opportunity Railroading continued to be a significant element in the State's economy and mining 
and emelting were of major importance Careers in education and the professions were also becoming 
a possibility, and what might be termed a “brain drain was getting underway as many of the State s 
‘best and brightest took positions in the Last and on the West Coast Nevertheless. many continued 
to look to the land. and the first two decades of the century saw land settled at a rate never achieved 
before or since. as thousands of Utahns took up new farms and many immigrants arrived trom elkewhere 
in the United States and even from as far away as the Jewish Pale in Russia * 


Implicit in the foregoing is the fact that five sets of actors participated in the development of the 
Duchesne and Provo drainages Longest on the land were the Indians of the Ute and Uncompaghre 
tribes who numbered no more than 2.000 in 1900 Always a background factor. the Utes were allowed 
little opportunity to act in their own interest Treaty and other paper rights had been spelled out. bul 
were often observed more in the breach than to Indian advantage Included among such formal provisions 
by 1908 were water rights On paper. these were coterminous at least with the establishment of the 
reservation and perhaps extended from aboriginal times and were largely independent of the usual 


workings of prior appropriation and beneficial use 


Although a beginning toward giving Indian water rights real force was made in the Winters Decision 
of the Supreme Court in 1908. only the most limited of water initiatives were open to the Utes in 
practical terms Utah was less aggressive in the processes by which it forced Indians from their original 
lands than some neighboring States. and Mormons long maintained a strong Indian missionary impulse 
However. in the final analysis. Indians were dispossessed in Utah as elsewhere Few whites concerned 
themselves with any question of Indian rights. much less with concern for rights as critical and hard 
to pin down as those pertaining to water Indians themselves were reluctant to apply the white man's 
modes of irrigation and were slow in asserting their claims to water Bureau of Indian Affairs officers 
and engineers understood that Indiar rights to water were implicit in the policy of Indian assimilation 
and in the allotment of farms to individual Indians But BIA officials were at least equally sensitive 
to the white rights implicit on the reverse or intermixing-of cultures side of the assimilation ‘allotment 
coin Ultimately. assimilation worked against Ute Indian rights to water. as it did against their nights 
to land. by introducing white claimants Perceived need together with the doctrines of prior appropriation 
and beneficial use as developed in Utah law tended to be the effective arbiters of water distribution 
between Indians and whites Viewed in this sense. it is obvious that while the Ute Indians were a 
continuing factor in the irrigation story told here. they had little chance to be actors in the real sense ° 


While less numerous than the Indians. the personne! of several Federal agencies constituted a more 
active set of participants The U S Forest Service was on the ground after 1897 and played an important 
role in allocating water rights and designating reservoir sites and ditch right-of ways in the high country 
After the initiation of the Strawberry Project in 1905. the Bureau of Reclamation was also a constant 
in the picture of Uinta water development. playing especially important roles in the diversion of water 
from the Weber and Duchesne Rivers into the Provo River as well as in the construction of the Deer 
Creek Reservoir and development of distribution systems to deliver the water in Utah and Salt Lake 
Valleys ** 








Less well known bul even more directly involved in the story told here was the U 5S Indian Irrigation 
Service which designed and constructed the primary south slape Uinta canal systems in the first decades 
ol the 20th century The emergence of the Indian Irrigation Service was an outgrowth of the West» 
general interest in innigation and the assimilationist program that proposed to tutor Indians in the ways 
ol agriculture Indian agents. few of whom knew anything about irrigation and all of whom were busy 
had made initial attempts at water development on some reservations during the 1SBOs Successive 
agents looked scornfully at the failures of thes predecessor: and. with pathetic optimiem. held forth 
thelr own puny efforts as successfi! resolutions to crucial problems In the main, however, these earl 
efforts to develop Indian irrigation failed 


Gradually, an arm of the BIA was set up to shift the burdens of irrigation development from the 
direct supervision of the agents For example. on the Navajo Reservation a water and irrigation survey 
was made in 1892. likely as 4 response to the Powell Irrigation Survey of the public lands which was 
then underway Soon after, irrigation specialists were appointed One was Samuel £ Shoemaker 
Designated the “Superintendent of Irrigation.” he was assigned to the Crow Reservation in 1894 
transferred to the Navajo Reservation in 1896. and to the Shoshone Reservation in 1900 He did 
much to improve the technical quality of Indian irrigation works and, on the Navajo Reservation at 
least. put together a master plan for water use which quided later development Before 1910. regional 
Indian Irrigation Service offices were established at Albuquerque and Denver and perhaps elsewhere 
From these headquarters. engineers were assigned specific field projects and until 1930. were a major 
force in irrigation development wherever Indians were involved Like Shoemaker, many of them were 


committed, capable people They worked hard. fought for money. and tried to develop irrigation in 
unbelievably adverse situations |' 


Another identifiable human element in the development of water were the settlers who migrated 
to Utah specifically to take advantage of opportunities in the Uinta Basin This is an as yet uncounted 
group both as to its places of origin and its overall size, but it is safe to assume that it was of a size 
to add to the leaven of irrigation customers and practices and that many of its members came from 
neighboring states where established ideas and habits pertaining to water's utilization were part of the 
cultural milieu Colorado and Wyoming. for example. had well-established irrigation institutions by 
1900 The “Colorado Doctrine” was known for its rigorous defense of individual property rights through 
an almost absolute application of prior appropriation of water Community interests were more recognized 
in Wyoming where a system of State contro! was set by 1890 with a State engineer to establish the 
physical dimensions of water, superintend its distribution. and provide data to a State water board 
which adjudicated disputes Wherever they came from. Uinta Basin non Mormons contributed to a 
tendency for local control. strong property rights in water. and individual initiative However. lack of 
aggressive activity in the Uinta Basin on the part of speculative investors suggests that most of them 
were settlers of modest means rather than capitalists ‘’ 


A numerically larger set of participants and chronologically second into the Uinta watersheds were 
the Mormons Initiating irrigation in July of 1847. pioneer Mormons quickly enunciated a natural resource 
policy of stewardship or usufructory utilization Under this doctrine. private property rights yielded to 
ecclesiastical sanction and community interests Applied to water. it enabled the concept of prior 
appropriation to function. but mitigated the near-absolute individualism of prior rights by stressing 
beneficial use principles not unlike the public benefit tenets of riparian nights under the common law 
as it pertained east of the Mississippi River Practically. beneficial use stressed broad distribution of 
water's benefits over property rights. maximized profits. or speculative investment 


The Mormon Church was responsible not only for the values upon which this system rested but 
participated directly in water development and distribution Committed to establishing an area of Mormon 
influence. early leaders planned and directed settlement of successive localities including the development 
of irrigation Once a settlement was established. the central church usually left administration of water 
to cooperating associations of local users and shifted its support to pioneer efforts in new areas 











The resulting emphasis on broad distribution and local control was only partially altered by territorial 
and State provisions governing water distribution by 1900 Nevertheless, when the church capitulated 
on issues of polygamy and politics in 1890, Mormons ‘Americanized’ thei approach to agriculture 
with the result that speculative land and water development, debt financing, and market economies 
became far more common than previously Statehood in 1896 brought an almost euphoric anticipation 
of new greatness While the grandness of this new day largely escaped them, Utahns forged boldly 
ahead in mining, railroading, educational and professional training. and into an era of marginal land 
settlement of which the development of the south flowing Uinta watersheds was part 


The Mormon role in this process was twofold On the one hand, second or third generation Utahns 
undertook to relive the pioneer myth that had grown up around the exploits of their fathers For many 
of the rank and file this meant taking up new farms. creating local water companies. and building new 
communities A few mixed speculative and Mormon community interests as they led out creating 
development companies. laying systemwide plans for waterworks, building dams. and generally playing 
a role that integrated Chamber of Commerce boosterism and traditional Mormon leadership Often. 
as in the case of the Uinta Basin's Dry Gulch Irrigation Company. development leaders were regional 
Mormon leaders 


On the other hand, the central church continued to support new agrcultural development On northern 
Arizona's Little Colorado River, for example, local leader David K Udall again and again won church 
subsidies in his long struggle to develop a successful water system Short of the kind of subsidy given 
to the Little Colorado communities, the blessing of the church lent an important legitimacy among 
the Mormon rank and file to a project and helped mobilize the human force necessary for both resource 
development and perpetuation of the Mormon community ° 


The influence of the Mormons and Utah looms large in the historiography of Western irrigation 
This has been so since the inception of the Irrigation Congress movement about 1890 and continues 
to be so today Although it makes the Utah irrigation story unrealistically one-dimensional. this 
historiographic treatment of the Mormons has been almost universally favorable Mormons. it is held. 
initiated the first large-scale irrigation by Anglo-Americans and. applying modified doctrines of prior 


appropriation and riparian rights. created institutions and practices uniquely fitted for broad and peaceful 
utilization of the scarcest of all natural resources 


P -ginning with the scientific radicalism of bureaucrat /surveyor John Wesley Powell's Report on the 
And Regions of the United States with Special Emphasis on Utah in 1878 and the promotional enthusiasm 
of Wiliam Smythe's Conquest of Arid America in 1903, this historiography had progressed by 1912 
to the vast legal compi'stion of Clesson S_ Kinney. A Treatise on the Law of Irrigation and Water 
Rights and the Arid Region s Doctrine of Appropriation _ second edition, (San Francisco Bender 
Moss Co . 1912) While or umbling is found about the role of Mormon senators or Utah-raised Bureau 
of Reclamation administrators in environmentalist literature like John Upton Terrell's War for the Colorado 
River, 2 volumes. (Glendale Arthur W Clark Co . 1965). recent literature continues to treat the Mormon 
influence favorably or at least to dignity it by including it in the highly selective topical irrigation treatments 
which by the 1970s had developed a clearcut thematic conventionality 


Important recent works that bear this out are as various as Arthur Maass and Raymond L_ Anderson's 
seriously technical examination of seven worldwide water service areas. and the Desert Shall 
Rejoice Conflict, Growth, and Justice in Arid Environments (1978). Robert G Dunbar's excellent 
historical account. Forging New Rights in Western Waters (1983). journalist Philip L_ Fradkin’'s personal 
desert foray. A River No More The Colorado River and the West (1984). and environmentalist ‘historian 
Donald Worster's pointed inquiry into the social and political tyranny implicit in the technical and financial 
discipline of Western water development. in Rivers of Empire Water. Aridity. and the Growth of the 
American West (1985) 








Lach of these books is in its own right a remarkable work Each tells the story of innigation from 
its Own perspective and establishes its own working propositions In character and purpose. they are 
markedly different, yet each uses many of the same conventional stories to make ite point and each 
must of necessity generalize about the irrigation episodes it draws together to build an argument In 
addition to being a description of water related policy and institutions, of an argument based on them 
each of these works is in its own way an intellectual production with a quality analysis that in subtle 
ways sets it apart from the physical reality of water and the technical works and social institutions by 
which water is actually put to work for man in the American West 


As one reads them. one is moved by an awareness of the shortcomings of generalizations For example 
one is keenly aware that Worster's portrait of a soulless, placeless concrete canal fails to reflect the 
full physical and social diversity of the “hydraulic West Similarly Maass and Anderson's painstaking 
discipline in portraying irrigation in Utah Valley distorts the irrigated place as it enlightens one about 
the institutions of Mormon/Utah irrigation '* 


Beyond the Wasatch, then, is offered not as an alternative to Worster or Fradkin, nor yet as a substitute 
for the conventional history of Western pioneer settlement It is, however, presented as a necessary 
supplement to both kinds of literature It is an account that puts water at the appropriate center of 
the historical development of one of the West's myriad drainage systems It describes the role of five 
interacting sets of participants rather than a single dominant element In addition. it presents a detail 
of situation and event which, multiplied by similar detail for other drainage systems. will provide the 
necessary raw material from which future works of systhesis may overcome a4 certain technical and 
legalistic dryness that in the past has put much water history beyond the interest of the reading publi 
A quality of the abstract that sometimes separates the work of intellect from the physical and social 
worlds of water is also mitigated by intimate examination The authors and editors hope Beyond the 
Wasatch will make some contribution toward such ends 











ENDNOTES 


Donald Worstet Rivers of j Mmipire \4 alet Arndity and the Growth of ihre Armnetn an Weal iNew 
York Pantheon Books, 1985). suggests that placing water and aridity in focus provides ‘a radicalh 
new angle of vision for viewing the historical significance of the Wea Shifting from a pioneering focus 
to a direct consideration of water de. velopment certainly provides anew angle of vision for study of 


regional development in Utah 


‘See J W Powell, Report on the Geology of the Eastern Portion of the Uinta Mountains and a Reoion 
of Country Adjacent Thereto (Washington, D C Government Printing Office (GPO), 1876). and Rall 
KR Woolley, The Green River and Its Utilization, U S Department of the Interior Water Supply Paper 
615 (Washingtor, D¢ GPO. ,930) 


‘ror usetul books that deal more or less directly with the Uinta Mountains, see Dale L. Morgan 
The Great Salt Lake (New York Bobba Merrill. Co . inc . 1947). and Leland Creer. The Founding 
of an Empire. the Exploration and Colonization of Utah, 1776-1856 (Sait Lake City Bookeraft, 1947) 
Reterence to contact period Indians of the Uinta region may be found in Brigham MH Madsen. The 
Northern Shashone (Caldwell. Idaho Caxton Printers Inc | 1980). and Madsen. The Shoshone Frontier 
and the Bear River Massacre. (Salt Lake City University of Utah Press. 1985). as well as in mountain 
man accounts including Warren Angus Ferris. Life in the Rocky Mountains A Diary of Wanderings 
on the Sources of the Rivers Missouri, Colunibie. and Colorado 18.30.1835 revised edition, (Denver 
The Old West Publishing Company, 1983). and Osborne Russell, Journal of a Trapper 18.34.1843 
edited by Aubrey L. Maines. (Lincoln University of Nebraska Press. 1965) The latter two are aleo 
good accounts on the mountain men in the Uinta Mountain vicinity as are Morgan. The Great Salt 
Lake, and Jedediah Smith and the Opening of the West (New York Sobbs Merrill Co . 1953). and 
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CHAPTER ONE 


PRELUDE TO SETTLEMENT: THE EFFORTS OF THE U.S. 
INDIAN IRRIGATION SERVICE IN THE UINTA BASIN, UTAH 


By Craiq W. Fuller, Gregory D. Kendrick, and Robert W. Righter 


Men dressed in their Sunday best and women shading themselves with parasols from a warming 
Auqust sun pressed close to a makeshift stand leaning against one side of the Proctor Academy in 
Provo, Utah A small group of men and teenaged boys clustered on the stand, sheltered from the 
morning sun by the stand’s canvas roof A large wooden drum stuffed with white envelopes containing 
the names of prospective homesteaders stood near the front of the temporary stand As the hour drew 
closer to 9:00 am on August 1/, 1905, the crowd of more than a thousand grew increasingly restless 
At precisely 9:00 a.m _, a signal was given to one of the boys to pull the first envelope from the wooden 
drum The envelope was then handed to one of the men standing nearby and was opened The name 
of Roy Daniel of Provo, Utah, was read aloud to the anxious crowd 


The long awaited opening of the Uinta Indian Reservation had bequn For weeks. assorted homestead 
seekers. comprised predominantly of Mormons but including numerous gentiles. had crowded the hotels 
and rooming houses in Provo, Price. and Vernal, Uteh. as well as Grand Junction, Colorado. awaiting 
this day All hoped their names would be drawn early and thereby provide them with an excellent 
opportunity to select the best lands in the Uinta Basin ’ 





The much prsblic iped opening of the | lintah Indian Reecruation drew  omeiderable intercet both within and ovterde the Stote of | tah 
Ry Auguet 1! 1905 16 771 peaple had arrived in Prow (ltah in order to regiete: for the right fo enter the reecrvation and eclex | 
homesteads Py Augquet 16 moet -omeeteaders had found thet: “ideo! homestead and were back in Prouww aoweiting the heck of 
the lottery (Photograph courtesy af tic (Mah Mietoric al Society entitied “Drawing | ote fer (limntah land Opening Augue: | Os 








In many ways, the Uinta Basin land rush represented the convergence of not only cultures but policies 
While the Mormon settlers viewed the land rush from thei particular cultural milieu, the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA) officials, both in Washington, DC . and on the reservation, looked upon the 
proceedings within the framework of a oad policy of assimilation of the American Indian Whether 
the policy was 4 wise one is 4 question that has long occupied the attention of historians of Indian 
policy It continues to be the subject of debate and scholarly study This narrative will attempt to place 
the development of Uinta Basin water within the context of national policy objectives For the moment. 
it is enough to say that the above described land lottery of Indian lands was not unique In this same 
year of 1905, land was opened on three other large western reservations — the Crow, the Flathead. 
and the Wind River 


With regard to white settlement, however, the Uinta Basin land rush represented a marked departure 
ecrambled frantically for 160-acre homesteads Settlement of the basin represented a carefully planned 
and pragmatic effort of the Mormon Church to colonize one of the las! remaining agricultural frontiers 
in Utah Conditioned by 5 decades of colonizing efforts throughout the Great Basin Kingdom. the 
church fully understood the importance of irrigation for the initial success and ultimate survival of their 
settlements in the Uinta Basin The complex system of irrigation canals existing in the basin today reflects 
the knowledge. skills. and commitment of these early 20th century Latter day Saints But perhaps 
more importantly, it also demonstrates the crucial role played by a small and relatively unknown Federal 
reclamation agency The U S Indian Irrigation Service would prove indispensable to Mormon irrigation 
plans in the Uinta Basin The Indian Irrigation Service had developed a large. albeit underutilized, 
irrigation system years before the first Mormon farmer received his 160-acre Uintah Indian Reservation 
land allotment Although conceived and built to convey water to future Ute farmers. the completed 
irrigation system found very few Indian farms ready to receive water The Mormon Church capitalized 
on the existence of this Federal irrigation system and surplus Indian owned water By the end of the 
decade. water flowing through Indian Irrigation Service canals would irrigate both Mormon and Indian 
lands 


The roots of the rush for Uinta Basin lands can be traced to October of 1861. when President Abraham 
Lincoln issued an Executive Order establishing the Ui oo Indian Reservation under the jurisdiction 
of the BIA and the US Army The presidential proclan.ation and a subsequent 1864 congressional 
act to “vacate and sell the present Indian Reservations in Utah Territory and to settle the Indians of 
said Territory in the Uintah Valley.” effectively relocated the Ute from their traditional homelands in 
the Great Basin The newly created reservation, encompassing 2.039.040 acres of land. stretched 
from the crest of the Wasatch Mountains on the west, to the Sand Ridge on the east. and from the 
summit of the Uinta Mountains on the north, to the iop of Tavaputs Plateau on the south.’ It was 
a diverse estate. one which included alpine lakes and meadows. fine stands of timber. vast tablelands. 
and buttes These tablelands were separated generally by a series of benches. and it was on these 
arid benches that the Uintah Irrigation project had its location ‘ This expansive reservation, however. 
was the home for not only the Uintah Indians, but for other bands of Ute Indians In 1875. as a 
punishment for their participation in the Meeker massacre. the White River Ute Indians were located 
on the reservation In 1882 the Uncompaghre Ute band received the northwest corner of the Uintah 
Reservation * Certainly. however. there was adequate room if the original reservation had remained 
intact But the allotment program of 1905 almost halved the acreage 


The establishment of the Indian reservation. of course. did not necessarily coincide with Mormon 
plans for the Uinta Basin Following the practical Mormon policy of exploring an area before attempting 
settlement. Brigham Young ordered a small reconnaissance of the basin in August 1861 Political as 
well as spiritual motives prompted the expedition, as Young later recorded. “| have been requested 
several times to permit settlement of that valley (Uinta Basin). but | have never wished to do so until 
now. but now | want a settlement there and | wish to pick the company The Gentiles will take possession 
of that valley if we do not, and | do not wish them to have i” 








By September 1861] the exploration party had returned to Salt Lake City and reported their findings 
to the church hierarchy Their report was less than glowing, and found an area “entirely unsuitable 
for farming purposes lt was one vast ‘contiguity of waste, and measurably valueless excepting 
for nomadic purposes, hunting grounds for Indians and to hold the world together “' This report. in 
combination with the establishment of the reservation, prompted Young to postpone any immediate 
colonization plans As a consequence, the first attempts at irrigation within the Uinta Basin were 
undertaken by the BIA within the Uintah Indian Resery ition 


UINTAH IRRIGATION PROJECT 


In exchange for relinquishing their traditional hunting lands according to the terms of the 1857 Spanish 
Fork Treaty, the Ute were to receive Government annuities and assistance in the development of farms * 
The BIA's efforts coincided with a growing national concern for the fate of the American Indian During 
the last decades of the 19th century, Federal institutions, including Indian boarding schools such as 
the Haskell Institute, Kansas, privately sponsored conferences such as the Mohonk Conference. New 
York, and outspoken individuals like Helen Hunt Jackson championed assimilation as the only answer 
to the West's Indian problem The adoption of agriculture by the Indian was perceived as one of the 
primary means to this end The BIA realized that without irrigation. few Indian farming efforts west 
of the 100th meridian and within the Uinta Basin could hope for success 


Between 1865 and 1899 an estimated 14 Indian canals of various lengths were constructed under 
the auspices of the BIA The reservation superintendent supervised the construction of these ditches 
which carried water to small scattered Indian farms located adjacent to basin streams ° 


The importance of water to the economic and cultural development of the reservation was made 
abundantly clear by Indian Agent Robert Waugh In a November 1891 letter to the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, Waugh argued for the construction of an irrigation ditch, stating that “the object and 
effect of such ditch is first to supply the school premises with the needed water and second to give 
farming lands near and induce the Indian to locate in that vicinity that they become farmers and support 
their school " Certainly the marriage of the Indian to both white farming and education was one of 
the primary hopes of assimilation policy Therefore, Waugh's proposal was approved So convinced 
was the agent of the necessity of irrigation to the school’s success that in a postscript he advised that 
“Wt the ditch can't be built, don’t let out the building contract for the school.”’” 


Although clearly in the forefront of 19th-century Indian water development, the BIA was by no means 
the only party interested in diverting water to Indian farms in the Uinta Basin Mormons constructed 
at least one of these early canals as part of their ongoing missionary efforts among the Utes The church 
hierarchy had a vested interest in converting and making farmers of the Utes According to the Book 
of Mormon, the American Indian was a remnant of the tribe of Israel who had been cursed with dark 
skin and banished to struggle in darkness Yet prophecy told of the eventual return of the Indian to 
the Christian faith Mormons, therefore, viewed the Ute as souls to be saved, much as they were 
perceived earlier by Jesuit and Franciscan missionaries in the Southwest '' Brigham Young believed 
that teaching the Indians to farm was integral to their missionary activity and to the Utes ultimate 
redemption Both the Mormon Church and the BIA shared the conviction that the Utes should be 
taught farming The church, however, remained convinced that their twofold mission to instruct the 
Utes in agriculture and in the Book of Mormon was generally superior to the efforts of the BIA Neither 
Federal or ecclesiastical mission. of course. necessarily translated into an enlightened attitude toward 
the reservation Indians 


Andrew Jenson, historian for the church, chronicled Mormon missionary activity in the Uinta Basin 
at the turn of the century As one might expect, he regarded Mormon irrigation projects highly. while 
disparaging governmental efforts Describing their work, he recorded that in 1883 “the missionaries 
assisted the Indians to make a canal [about 15 miles below the present site of Fort Duchesne) over 
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Perhape ir rewponec to theac Mormon allegation: ( ongress © 189 gponecured al edera in veuhgateor 
of wate suppl) and wigation in the Uintah Indian Reservation Meaded ty (yrue ( Rabb the 
invesiigation corraborated Jenson: aseosrment of the firet ngation canal on the reservation Rabb : 
repart entitie’ The Water Suppl of the (hintah indian Reservation noted that the 5 mile long | hintat 
Nurber One Canal wae practical worthless: and the $70) (000 which were weed im fe constructior 
are virtual wasted jax The canal duc to poo dewgn and general maemana omen! was reeporneitic 
ter acceterated acl croc along tt length Moreove: the «anak mcbuding ( ana Nurnhe: (ine enc t 
Men Jem Ouray School Gray Mouwntamn U S Dery Gaullch Ouray Park North Myton Bench Lake 
Fort Dach Red Gap and the South Myton Bench canakh erigated but a traction of thee combined 
potential (anal Number Once tor example provided water to a ean 100) acre: of Indian land Me 
rege comcthuded that the Indien canak wrigated onl § OND acres of reservation land: stretching fron 
Tatnone Valley to Ouray 


| bdeurted ty thee dierna finding: Ratt recommended that ( ongres: apprapnate additona funds: 
tor construction of an enproved wrigation network § | inking wrigation to the succeed! avernilatioen of 
the Utes Batt explained agricultural lands are dependen! upon the construction of canah 
Theme agre uiltura’ area: are Soweve practx aly valueless: and cannot be allotted to the Indian: for 
they eugpor until wrigaticon work: are tuil 


Swpeer: the ald, Ratt co ommendec coneructing an additions’ “5S mile: of wrigation c anak within the 
Lkntah Reservation One canal in the proposed syster (late: named the : ake } ork Canal wher 
cometructed @ 1) Sh) would Giver water trom the | ahe F ort Riwer to the land epmechateh wee Ratt 
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Batt > re commendation: «cin ided with « gromming  ongresetonal cormmitmnent to divide tribal land: 
te, ermal wrigated Indian farm: | and hungry frontieremen farmed ane vox derowes group whch babibied 
Mex tveh tor Western reservation: to be partitioned and tor the remaining unc kaitned lande to be opened 
ton white settlement A second conetitvency composed af astern humanitarian ecu iwties ah ae the 
Indian Haghte Asecn tation just a: cagerh eough! partition in order to apeed assimilation of reservation 
Indians Pressured ty theses two stangeh diaparate groupe Preadent (rower ( leveland signed the 
Dawe: Severalty Acton betruary & IMB) The Act prowded that reservation land was to be allotted 
to individual indians and the eurplu:e opened to white settbor: 


The Dawe: Act however stipulated that « majority of the Indians on @ reservation must agree to 
the allotment plan Cistaining « majority wae ueually difficult and often inpossitie in (Mah brrigation 
Division Engineer WH Code had fa succes: with the Uintah Indians bul obtaining consent of the 
White River ie wae ingpscesitite for ae he wrote the Secretar, of the Interior the, are abwaye rounding 
up band: of wild pore: and branding ther cole an occupation which they have more interest by 
le than the selection of allotment in truth most reservation Indian: did not understand the concep! 
of altcarment and those that did found the notion unappealing Otten an agent had to make assumption: 
that the Indian: within he reservation favored allotment in 1904 the decision in the Supreme ( ourt 
came of Lane Wall. Mitchcack made such assumption: unnecessary for the ( ourt stated that ( ongres: 
no longer had to obtain approval of the tribe for land cession: * 


(Congres: now supported the point of view that allotment of land even ¢ apposed by the reservation 
Indians must go forward Futhermore contrary to the anginal Dawe: Act such allotment: could be 
leased ot said to whites the theory being that the presence of white settion: would accelerate the 
aeermilation of civiliging proces: * Interestingh enough on the Uintah Reservation not anh would 
indian and white land be adjacent but there would be » comingling of Indian owned and white owned 
wate: i jointh owned canak « confusing prospect a! beet tragk af wore! 


As the nurnbe: of wrigetion project: increased so did the need tor an agency to oversee construction 
work on the reservation: Following the recommendation: of the Babb repan Congres: provided for 
two superintendent: of irrigation in 1900 Se year late: ( ongres: eutatiinhed the | inited States Indian 
tigation Service As part of the BIA the agency > primar, reaponeitliny war to construct and operate 
irrigation canak tor indian: located on reservations: in the arid Wee Py eo doing the BIA hoped to 
Promote econcm self sufficiency among Native American trite: The Ulintah indian irrigation Prosect 
@ part ol the US indian ligation Service wae authorized to construct irrigation system: to irrigate 
the alloted lands of the Uncompahgre Uintah and White River Ute m Utah “” The newly formed 
agerc) cakculated that approximateh 7S OOD acre: could te eventual wnigated given ther estimated 
conmutruction budget the existing indian wate: night and the amount of fillable land remaining after 
alicament * 


The indian bragattion Service mowed quicthy to eutatieh » progect office in the email tow: of Whiterocks 
Mere » progect engines: saperviaed » stall inchading » purucr engines: three surveyor one hydragrapher 
@ clerk and » supervisor of daiche: who montored the progres: of about 20 dachrden " Employing 
tandardwed plan: and spectication the propect would involve construction of 72 canah stretching 
tor more than 162 mies 6.95 mile: of lsterah and eublaterak and over 5 (0D pramart) worden structure: 
forush and rock dares fmbe crith flume: headgete: weirs) “| urbe: used in the anginal construction 
of the wrigetion network came trom the indian Timber Reserve in the Uinta Canyon and Dry Gulch 
The bums: wae sawed to epecthication: at the tribal sawmill near Whiteroct: ” 


Although orginally intended to provide income to indian laborer construction of the wrigation 
propect largeh, benefited white hormeseaden (rewr in which Mormon larmen predominated contracted 
with the US indian trrigetion Service to construct rehabilitate and maintain the compiles ingation 
eyttem The income derived tram the construction wart hetped to carn some Marmon tarmen through 
thew fire year: in the newh opened settlement area According to the chie! engineer of the Indian 
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Wrigation Service the | ederal income alten made the differen © between ounces: and failure to many 
Mormon lamiie: Keturning from a timonth inapection tow of itigation projects in the North and 
Maddie West he reported withoul the opportunity aflonded many of the settler: to work upon the 
Indian canak and the gratuitows: vee of eurphve tigation waters thorn the said anal allowed to many 
# ie difficult to inagine how the majority of theese hornceteader: couid have obtained the hare ne: essitie: 
of Whe " Ute workers on the othe: hand gained little from the expensive construction project Py 
1908 Indians had received lew than $7 O00 (2 percent) of the $4.90 000 which had been capended 


on the wrigetion prac ” 


Total cost for the Uintah project when firet authorved in 1906 wae not to exceed 8600 000 with 
$125 GOO wnmediateh made available to begin construction of new Indian canal and to rehabilitate 
existing Wrigation lactities © Much like the Reclamation Act of 1902 which financed projects through 
the diaposition of publ lands ( ongres: intended Indian wrigation project: to be largely sell supporting 
and to be rewnbureed through the sale of coded Ute Keservation lande The |) S Treasury firet advanced 
the Indian Inigation Service construction cost and nm uvired later repayment from the Proceeds of 
Unnta and White River Ute Lande account of the Indian tribal fund Operating cost of the Indian 
Wrigation system were to be apportioned upon the lands inigated with white and Indian water weer: 
sharing cxpenses The Ute: were requited to begin payment for the operation and maintenance of 
the wrigation system once they became sell eupporting of within BW) year: 


White settler: on the other hand did not pay these construction cost: until eubminsion of final proc! 
on ther homesead entry HMomesteaden therefore paid the ueual minimum fee: and commission: 
at the firme of thee entry and paid $1 25 per acre when submitting ther final proof 5 year: later All 
land: remaining uneckd after 5 year trom date of entry, would be ack! and diaposed for cash at a mininurn 
pree of SO conte per acre By 1917 sales of unalloted Indian land: had generated $608 AW 
Untortunateh construction cost: totalled 99/5 G00 * The difference between land sales and wrigation 
project expense: forced an uneasy recagnition by Congres: and the BIA that the Ulntah iigation project 
would not be sell supporting in the near future 


The proposed construction of an expensive wrigation system fied a: # wae to the sale of indian 
lands triggered legitimate concern for the preservation of Indian water night: Babb stated a: much 
when insisting in he report that ‘the grant: of water be of euch @ character thal the night: of the Indian: 
be at all tine: cast) entorceatle Congressional authorization for the 1899 inrigation study of the 
Usnta Basin also reflected a concern for the protection of Indian water nghh by providing that all 
euch grant: shall be subject at all fires: to the paramount right: of the Indian: on said reservation to 
so much of said water a: may have appropriated ot may hereafte: be appropriated ot needed by 
them tor agricultural and domestx purpose: The authorisation turthe: provided that # shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the interno: to prescribe euch rules and regulation: a: he may deem necemary 
to secure to the Indian: the quantity) of wate: needed tor ther present and prospective want and 
to otherwise protect the rights and interests of the Indian and the Indian Service “" AC Tonner 
Acting Commisione: of indian Aflain shared Congres tear that Indian lands and water would be 
appropriated by white farmer: in the nea future Over the past decade he had witnessed Indian night: 
quicthy dip into the contro! of white settler Addressing Congress Tonne: warned that the expenence 
of the paw has shown that while the right: of the Indians may be theoretically supeno practical 
enforcement through white officiakh & extremely difficult © 


From the am © allotment nn 1905 unl 1922 Government agent: engineers and the Uintah indians 
tought a State of eh water nght: eystorn which was stacked agains them Morecve: the Babb imngation 
study teell appeared to encourage appropriation of indian water by authorizing the diversion of water 
through the reservation “to: usetul purposes “ In many instances the effort of whites to obtain 
reservation water actual, preceded allotment On the western ede of the reservation @legal anak 
had been constructed On the eastern wide settler: crowded agains! the reservation and then apphed 
tor the right to divert water Faith typical wae Goorge Basor + notification in 1892 to the Secretary 
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decison of perhape « apitulativn wee a congressional act wha h required that the reservation Indians 
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,) iam provided that all lrchiar lerigatice Service eveterne tbe conetructed and : omnmeted and hoki 


and operated and water theretore appropriated under the lawe of the Mate of Utah The 190 A; 


wae by fo means: an eolated congressional decision The 1906 Act mirrored a 190 congress: 


Hatute wi w? required Wind Hive He servation wripatien frcpecte ti file uncer W yorning “late law 


Two later congressional statutes relating to the Fort Peck and Mlackleet Keservations contfinmed the 


FAIA « tormative protic » to file fot water unde: State lawe While there were (ortainh nuff tent reaecns 


io following Utah water law © retrospect f wae a mistake § a mistake thal committed the BIA to 15 


years of etruggic mn wheeh the BIA was torr ed to sell of lean large portions of wrigatle Indian land: 
to white settlers i- the Liinta Mao 
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What war the alternative At the turn of the century the hnes of authori regarcing water remained 


uneetiied Uncertainty may be the beet description of the State of Utah s naht to extend water law 


to Indian reservation land in the 1999 case of Linde States » Pio (ande Dam and Imgation ( ompam 


the Supreme ( ourt of the United States determined that the f ederal (sovernment retained of reserved 
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sanctioned by the States and territories “ Since it was generally acknowledged thal the | ederal 
Government held the land in trust for the Indians surely this decision could be applied to Indian 
reservation lands 


Two prominent government official: believed that the Uintah Reservation Indians owned the water 
without the necessity of proving beneficial use Frederick Haynes Newell a mining engineer with more 
experience in Western water measurement than any other American surveyed the Uintah Reservation 
water and land resources in 1899 He worked for the United States Geological Survey (USGS) headed 
by Charles Walcott In hie report to Walcott, Newell expressed hie belief that all the water flowing trom 
the Uinta Mountains to the south belonged to the reservation Furthermore he suggested that all 
waters rising within the Indians reservation should be held for the use of the Indian lands although 
in the aggregate these lands may far exceed the area which can be cultivated by the present occupants 
of the reservation “” 


Following Newell's lead USGS head Walcott recommended to the Secretary of the Interior that 
i surplus water did exist on the reservation a value should be placed upon thie water and it should 
be sold The most logical water to sell was on the most easterly river the Whiterocks Using a price 
of $2.500 to $4000 per cubic foot of continuous flow Walcott figured the worth of the water rights 
to the river to be “a minimum of $107,000 


Both Newell and Walcott subscribed to the idea that the reservation water belonged to the Indians 
and that they were not mandated to prove beneficial use that is using the water directly for innigation 
of land Furthermore. they did not believe the Indian water right was dependent on use (the use 
it or lose #” principle) The water could simply be reserved for future use Eight years later in 1908. 
this idea gained legal stature in the Supreme Court case of Winters v United States In this landmark 
case involving the Fort Belknap Reservation in Montana the Court declared that Indian reservations 
have a reserved or implied water right Basically the reservations were esablished so that the Indian 
might turn to farming In the West. water was necessary for successful farming therefore the Indian 
reservations had a reserved right to water which would take precedence over priot appropriation of 
water by white farmers And of course there would be no time limit upon reservation water to prove 
beneficial use The Winters Doctrine as the Court decision came to be known has been crucial in 
establishing Indian water rights in the 20th century ” 


The Winters decision did not have an immediate effect on the Uintah Reservation however for 
the indian Irrigation service had committed iteell to the June 21. 1906 Act Yet in 1910. the Acting 
Indian Agent. Capt C G Hall, wrote the Assistant US Attorney. Wiliam McCrea. regarding the 
Winters decision and the Uintah Reservation McCrea responded that he did not believe that the Winters 
case would affect the reservation because i was clearly under the State of Utah water law However 
McCrea continued. “personally. | have felt that the Department of Indian Affairs made a mistake in 
making these appropriations under the State laws He felt that “the Government has yielded 
its jurisdiction over the waters " He regretted that the BIA agents had not contacted his office earfer 
or that Congress had not made a “sweeping reservation of such waters prior to the opening” of 
the reservation to white entry ” 


In retrospect. the Indian Irrigation Service made a serious mistake by failing to follow the advice 
of Newell and Walcott In a difficult and nebulous legal situation t!.< Federal agency chose a path of 
least resistance Had they followed the position of reserved water nights they likely would have incurred 
the wrath of white settlers the Utah congressional delegation and State officials Legal action surely 
would have been part of the State scenario Yet the Winters decision would have greatly strengthened 
the reservation position and possibly provided the precedent for victory However thie ® mere 
speculation More concretely # can be contended that. in 1905 Commissioner of Indian Affairs Frances 
E Leupp was not as aggressive or creative as he might have been in securing Indian water rights on 
the Uintah Reservation “ 








The BIA decision to file under Utah State law precipitated a hectk scramble for the limited water 
within the Uintah Indian Reservation Initially the BIA had little trouble establishing priot water rights 
for the Indian land allotments The problem was that it was necessary to perfect these water rights 
through “beneficial use Simply pul. to receive a permanent right to the water the water must be 
conducted to the land and be used in a beneficial way. that ie for agricultural production Ot course 
if the water was not used # could be lost Therefore. within a 5 year period of time. the owner of 
an Indian allotment had to prove he was putting hie water allocation to beneficial use otherwise he 
could lose that night. i being assigned to another farmer 


Proving beneficial use of Indian water allocations proved to be an extremely challenging job for 
the Indian Irrigation Service Since many Indians cared little about water nghte or husbandry nor was 
it thet custom to do so. some chose land which was impossible to irrigate or cultivate When Irrigation 
Division Engineer WH Code made the allotments he bemoaned the fact that while the fertile land 
and irrigable tracts were on the high plateaus the Indians preferred to locate thei allotments (BO acres 
for each head of household and 40 acres for each Indian) near the streams Much of the area chosen 
was interepersed with areas and ridges of rocky soll which would discourage any Ne « England farmer 
Some of the allotments were nothing but a “huge bed of boulders and would never be farms *' How 
could the water allocation for such land ever be pul to beneficial use’ 


The Indian trrigation Service had to perform two difficult taske First, # had to conduct water to 
the Indian allotments by constructing ditches and to develop a general irrigation system Engineers 
figured a formula of $8 per acre times 75.000 acres. equaling $600 000 This amount was appropriated 
by Congress in 1906. and work proceeded immediately “’ Second. i had to see that on each parce! 
of land the water was put to beneficial use The BIA agents worked assiduously to pertect water rights 


From 1906 on. BIA agents understood that many. # not most. of the Indians would not prove up 
on the water rights simply because they had litte knowledge of oF interest in irrigated farming At 
fret. Indian Agent pt C G Hall favored a colony scheme which featured leasing the land to white 
farmers Perhaps ihe BIA could advertise in regions where there was 4 surplus of farmer “such as 
for instance Pennsylvania and other eastern states Hall realized such a colonization effort would 
be “novel in the experience of the Department but he believed « was essential *’ 


In his letter to the commisioner Hall continued by asking a crucial question of why the Government 
should go to so much trouble to secure for the Indians water nights which they did not seem to want 
His anewer was thal “the present generation of Indians will not live always and by securing water 
rights the Governemnt will retain homes for future generations who may with to farm “W they lose 
the water right. they wil have nothing “™ 


The idea of advertising was rejected but the Government did attempt to lease Indian lands to white 
settlers As might be expected this plan was not very successful The idea of leasing is evidently not 
popular with the Mormon element reported one BIA engineer The Mormon farmer: wanted to own 
the land and the water, and were making every effort to do « “ 


At the State level the idea of beneficial use was reaffirmed but not aggressively applied In 1909 
Utah State Engineer Caleb Tanner agreed to a 5-year extension for beneficial use to be proved A 
State law then extended the prool period from 5 to 8 years “ These agreements and changes gave 
the BIA agents a considerable grace period in which to establish beneficial use by Indians effectively 
postponing the date from 1911 to 1919 *’ Certainly. the Indian Irrigation Service needed all the time 
# could get Not only did they encounter disinterest to farming by the Uintah Indians and particularly 
the White River Ute but white settlers and thew irrigation companies were becoming more aggressive 
in the water demands These companies were successful in obtaining nights to divert water often 
turther upstream on rivers such as Lake Fork Uinta and Whiterocks Once they had constructed 
the diches. they often followed the “lew of the highest user” that i. they paid Mitle attention to 








downstream water rights in the words of a formal 1922 report on the situation “Upper stream filings 
usurped the rights of prior filings, as the different ditch companies raised and lowered thei head gates 


ai will with the result that the Indians suffered 


Furthermore. outright destruction of Indian irrigation ditches, headgates. and valves was common 
in 1913, Superintendent of Irrigation Nh W Deitz complained to his superior that holes had been bored 
in headgates locked by the ditchrider. lifting devices had been removed with a wrench. fences had 
been buill to prevent ready passage for the rider. and ditches had been constructed across Indian land 
without permission in his opinion there was a ‘general contempt for the Indian and the Government 
and a tendency to run roughshod over the two in an endeavor to crowd them out if possible ““" A 
lew years later. Assistant Inspector of Irrigation F KR Schanck and Engineer Joseph Bryant could not 
see any improvement There had been “flagrant tresepass upon various Indian allotments by ranchers 
and locked headgates had been ‘forcibly broken Prosecution of such crimes seemed impossible 
lor ‘the Whites of this country are against the government Furthermore. ‘the inadequateness of 


emploving Indian police to enforce laws among whites is apparent to any one familiar with the West 
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in epite of such opposition. the BIA pressed its carmmpaign to perfect water rights Albert H Kneale 
an experienced indian agent was assigned thie unenviable task in October 1914 Travel... by rail 
Aneale and his wile arrived in the emall company hamlet of Wateon. Utah. on Christmas evening 
immediately after dinner the newly married couple endured a bone chilling 60 mile tage ride fron 
Watson to Fort Duchesne. arriving at the post at / 3) am Kneale later recorded his initial impressior 
of the emall isolated Indian reservation and ther new home The veteran Indian agent remembered 


that “| wee eck at heart What «4 olace to bring 4 newly acouired wile’ Whai a journey’ What a dav 


What a country’ | knew that the successive events of the past twenty four hours could have none but 
a depressing effect upon her | knew that heretofore she had no idea that the world possesses suc 
Aaramnoat eurh & Sole orn a wage route scuch weather onamonm euch &4 Gay euch a Mert 
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Despite the inauspicious beginning. Kneale proved to be an apt choice as superintendent for the 
Uintah and Ouray Indian Reservations In a relatively short period of time. he familiarized himeel!l with 
the current status of Indian water rights Although the BIA and Indian lrrigation Service had filed on 
enough water to irrigate over 75.000 acres and constructed a complex irrigation eyvetem of canals and 
laterals. Kneale soon discovered that ‘practically nothing had been done concerning the matter of the 
third essential the meter of putting the water to beneficial use That is to say. practically no land 
had been placed under cultivation “’ Kneale thus confronted the challenging prospect of placing nearh 
745 OOO acres of Indian lands under cultivation within 4 veare Failure to do eo would result in the 
lorteiture of the Indian water rights When Kneale made some preliminary queries to hie Washington 
superiors as to his chances at proving beneficial use. he quickly ‘learned that no one connected with 


the Bureau had the slightest expectation of any successful outcome 


Within a short period of time. Kneale had determined that little assistance in showing beneficial use 
would come from the Utes Despite thei grazing reserve. nearly 100.000 acres of choice agricultural 
lands and an existing irrigat mm" system he found the | tes chore to do por ac tk ally nothing Instead 


thelr lives were spent in almost total idleness About the ost arduous task they understood was 


gambling 
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Csiven this perspective Kneale quickly resurrected the colonization plan Indian allotment land sale: 
and leasing would drive the program Several fivers were designed and published for distribution amona 
potential white farmers One fiver praised the potennal of the Uinta Valley. stating that the Irrigatior 
Service had spent nearly one million dollars on our rigation eyeter The brochure sounded 


| eecondary concem when # dated that “there are only about | 11k 
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Government was to lease or sell Indian allotments. allowing white farmers tu prove beneficial water 
use and thereby prevent the loss of Indian water rights 


White settlers found the terms of the land sales hard to resist Indian allotments were offered for 
sale at $12 to $20 an acre “with a perfectible water right " The BIA required that potential buyers 
first submit a sealed bid with a certified check containing 10 percent of their bid amount These sealed 
bide were then opened at 200 pm at Fort Duchesne on the day of the sale Winning bidders paid 
an additional 15 percent of the purchase price within 30 days from the date the Indian landowner 
accepted the offer The new landowner was then responsible for paying the remainder of the purchase 
price in three annual payments In 1915, 6,000 acres of indian allotments were sold The following 
year the BIA advertised an additional 12,000 acres for sale * By 1920 more than 18,000 acres of 
Indian land had been sold to white homesteaders *' 


The liberal terms of the sale. however. later proved to be an embarrasing and expensive mistake 
The vast majority of land sale advertisements an? contracts contained a “paid up’ water right provision 
As 4 consequence. many new white landowners arqued that they could not be held liable for the 
construction charges associated with the irrigation project An opinion by the US Attorney General 
rendered on September 2. 1921. supported the contention that construction costs could not be collected 
from anyone who had purchased Indian allotments prior to May 1. 1920 The oversight proved costly 
By February 14. 1920. the BIA had finalized 382 land sales containing 18.740 acres Construction 
costs to bring water to these farm lands totaled $235,778 Yet this money could never be collected 
from the new white landowners “ 


The BIA leasing program proved even more popular with white homesteaders Taking a chapter 
out of the ubiquitous real estate boomer literature of the West. the BIA praised its leasing proposition 
Promotional flyers promised 40 acres of “choice agricultural land” and “free use of the land and of 
water appurtenant thereto for five full seasons © To further attract prospective homesteaders. the BIA 
promised to supply the posts. wire. and staples for fencing their leased land All the BIA asked in 
return for its generous offer was “that you farm the land in a husband like manner. thus making beneficial 
use of the water appurtenant thereto © A testimonial from a man named Grand Rasmussen followed. 
concluding with the challenge “Show me another place in this wide world where a man can do as well “** 


As might be expected. the brochure did not tell all It failed to note the elevation was responsible 
for cold winters and a short growing season. and that only crops of a hardy nature could be grown 
on the Uintah project Furthermore. there was no mention that. as in most desert regions. the soil 
lacked hummus resulting in disappointing crops during the first few years In fact. given a letter from 
the superintendent of the reservation to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. dated February 1. 1915. 
the BIA could be accused of deliberate deception In the letter. Superintendent Kneale revealed that 
“we offer a prospective lessee 40 or more acres of raw. rough sage-brush land. devoid of fences. ditches 
and buildings. land that requires immense toil and months of delay before any return whatever may 
be expected “ Finally. the letter also acknowledged that “The first year of the lease there are no returns 
The second year their returns are next to nothing The soil is wholly lacking in humus and this must 
be supplied before crops can be successfully grown ™ 


Even if the hardy farmer was successful in growing cash crops. the long distance from market and 
the lack of an accessible railroad limited the crops to forage and grain that could be fed to livestock 
Successful husbandry would be no easy matter on the Uintah Reservation 


In spite of such difficulties. the liberal terms of the leases attracted many farmers Indeed. the 
advertisement generated considerable interest from farmers both within and outside Utah During the 
height of the campaign. Kneale’s office received 500 inquiries a day and was forced to hire three additional 


stenographers to handle its correspondence *' By 1919 a total of 1.764 leases had been drawn up. 
covering approximately 54 000 acres of land *’ The critical time had come to perfect the water rights 














This histor photograph of the |) So Whiterocks ( anal shows the condition af the land prior to irrigation The canal provided water 
to the Indian ranching and farming  ommunity af Whiterocks The site of the farmland ware eclected by Pardon Dodde Indian Agent 
from 1867 1877 (Photograph courtesy af Fort Ducheene undated 


Although great progress had been made. the Indian Irrigation Service had not perfected all beneficial 
se water riahts nor diverted water to all farm lands 


HW Deitz. Supervising Engineer of the Indian Irrigation Service. petitioned the Fourth Judicial 
District Court of Utah for an extension until January 1921, and it was aranted *’ With a rather herculean 
effon this deadline was met Although BIA officials feared the Utah State f naineer would questior 
many of the proofs. this was not the case and water rights were perfected for some //.195 acres of 


&« 


white and indian land under the indian imigation sveter 
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By all outward measurements. the accomplishment of retaining the water rights on Indian land was 
remarkable However, if the battle was won. certainly the war was still in question If the objective 
of all this manipulation was to assimilate the reservation Indians by remolding them into farmers, it 
was difficult to claim success After all, 23.108 of the total 77,195 acres were owned by whites The 
majority of the remaining Indian owned land was leased to whites Few reservation Indians actually 
larmed the land As historian Frederick Hoxie has written, the leasing program subverted the original 
purpose of allotment A Federally subsidized Indian irrigation network exacerbated the situation by 
making the Indian lands even more attractive to white homesteaders As a consequence, Indian land 
and water quickly shifted into white ownership or control Native Americans, having little motivation 
to farm or become sell sufficient. did little to prevent the rapid erosion of their land and water rights 
Possessing few reasons to modify their traditional cultural patterns. the Utes generally remained isolated 
from the non Indian farming communities which gradually encircled them °° 


The leasing program proved a bittersweet experience for the superintendent of the Uintah Indian 
Reservation Kneale revesied his bitter frustration as superintendent when he wrote. ‘nor did my ability 
to lead the Ute into paths of industry and sobriety increase with the passing years About the only 
thing that seemed to increase was the feeling that | had really accomplished very little of real value 


and was now accomplishing nothing “* Disappointed and disillusioned. Kneale quietly resigned from 
the BIA in January of 1923 


The same administrative problems which beset the Uintah Irrigation Project plaqued other irrigation 
projects throughout the West By 1914. the Indian Irrigation Service had irrigated nearly 600,000 acres 
on 56 reservations Yet Indians farmed only 100,000 acres of the total As early as 1913, the BIA 
conceded that too many projects had been constructed too quickly By that time, however, most of 
the irrigation systems were already in place The Secretary of the Board of Indian Commissioners. 
FH Abbot. blamed the Government for failing to provide the reservation Indian with the necessary 
financial support and technical training to become farmers As a consequence. surplus land that could 
be irrigated quickly fell into white hands .*’ 


To compound the problem. construction costs for the Indian irrigation project soon outpaced the 
revenues from the sale of Indian lands Within 5 years. the original congressional idea of a self-supporting 


indian irrigation project had evaporated as ceded Indian land sales fell far short of meeting construction 
costs By the end of 1910, Congress had appropriated $675,000 for the construction of the irrigation 
system. yet the sale of ceded Ute lands had generated only $250,000 Moreover, most white settlers 
who had purchased Indian allotments prior to May 1, 1920. were not liable to pay construction costs 
which had accrued prior to the date of their purchases On the Uintah Reservation, the indian tribal 
fund usually made up these financial imbalances The actual source of these tribal funds is often difficult 
to trace However, in 1913. the Confederated Ute Bands won a claims settlement of more than $3 
million for earlier ceding a portion of their Colorado reservation to the Federal government The fund 
was earmarked for “industrial” improvements of which irrigation work was one of the BIA's “most 
important activities “ In all likelihood. this monetary award allowed the Uintah Irrigation Project to 
continue “ 


The situation was repeated on other Western reservations By 1914. approximately $9 million had 
been expended for the irrigation of Indian lands Indian tribal funds eventually reimbursed the U S 
Treasury for nearly $7 million of this total *’ 


Clearly, Mormon farmers benefited most from the irrigation system designed and built to promote 
agricultural self-sufficiency within the Uintah Indian Reservation The Utes. on the other hand, became 
the unwilling financiers of an expensive irrigation system which few Indians wanted or ultimately used 
Federal assistance for irrigation projects. especially by the Bureau of Reclamation. was certainly common 
enough in the semi-arid West Rarely has a major Federal irrigation project. however. been so quickly 
deflected from its original intent 
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CHAPTER TWO 


IRRIGATION BY DEFAULT; SETTLEMENT OF THE ASHLEY 
VALLEY AND THE UINTA BASIN 


by Crete W Fuller, Gregory D Kendrick. and Robert W Righter 


Much of the local pressure to open the Uintah Indian Reservation to homesteading came trom the 
existing white settlement immediateh east of the reservatio) in Ashley Valley Named after Wiliam 
Henry Ashley an early fur entrepreneur headquartered in Si | sue Ashley Valley wae geographic alh 
separated trom the rest of the Uinta Basin by Asphalt Ridge stretching along ite western flank Ashley 
Creek and Brush Creek meandered through the heart of thie email but fertile valley 


Geographically wolated the valley was dow to be = tiled Suggestive of changing times no organied 
groups of Latter day Sainte were called by church leader: to colonize Ashley Valley Instead individual 
farmers and ranchers from Heber Utah and other communities drifted into the valley as information 


relating to ite agricultural potential epread throughout the territory 


Individual families began arriving in the 18708 Pardon Dodds former Uintah Indian Agent i« credited 
by most as the valley + first permanent settler Other: soon followed Charles Popper a Jowish merchant 
trom Sah Lake City established a cattle ranch which soon provided meat for he daughterhouse near 
Fort Douglas Utah Dan Moseby Andrew Strong Robert H Snyder John Kelley and Teancum 
Taylor had all located in the valley by 1877 Forsaking the ideal Mormon “Plat of the City of Zion’ 
which clustered emall farms around New England style villages these first homesteaders establiched 
ranches and farms that were geographically scattered throughout the valley | 


Pardon Dodds was the first to divert water trom Ashley Creek to wrigate pasture lands for his livestock ' 
Others soon made additional diversions These first canal were often crudely constructed without the 
aid of surveying equipment in order to operate efficiently a canal had to lose elevaton at a regular 
rate so that the water would move through # without depositing sit or sediment Conversely water 
must not drop too sharply of erosion of the canal’s lining. and ultimately breaching of the canal. could 


occur Lacking proper surveying equipment. farmers often used simple devices such as pans of water 
to help them determine the proper alignment and tall of the canal Often the only way to ascertain 


the adequacy of a “level” was to allow the water to flow through a portion of the canal and then observe 
the speed of its flow * 


Construction of canals was usually undertaken by Mormon farmers who would later benefit trom 
the irrigation of the fields Simple plowing devices called “go devils consisting of heavy planks bolted 
together in the shape of an “A” assisted the efforts by breaking the sod prior to excavation of the 
canal right-of-way Premiums were placed on time rather than large capital investments As o 
consequence jerry -bult headgates proliferated and canal were prone to period washouts and constant 
seepage * 


Although Pardon Dodds was the first to divert water from Ashley Creek. a more elaborate venture 
soon followed in 1879 a number of farmers united to build the Ashley Central Canal Like many 
sirmilar small canals of the time period wooden headgates or earthen diversion dams diverted water 
near the mountain canyon mouth in order to reduce the overall length of the canal By diverting water 
at 80 low an elevation however the amount of land capable of receiving water was correspondingly 


reduced The Ashley Central Canal. typical of many contemporary Mormon canals was relatively 
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short. initially reaching 3 5 miles in length with a carrying capacity to wrigate 9 OOD acres around Vernal 
tah * 


By 1884 when the farmers incorporated as the Ashley Central Innigation Company the canal had 
nearly doubled in size and had appropriated one third of the water of Ashley Creek to accommodate 
the valley s agricultural expansion Like mos early Mormon inigation eyeterns branch canak extended 
trom the main canal OF these branch canal ‘laterals actually watered the fields When the wooden 
gates to the laterals were opened water was distributed to the desired fields * 


The first officers of the Ashley Central irrigation Company included Jeremiah Hatch lerae! J Clark 
Alvah Match. J Mackling, WH Gagin. George Bankhead © C Bartlet. James B Henry. and Porte 
Merrill At the time of incorporaton. 57 shareholders owned shares valued at approximately $12 50 
per share (Control over the distribution of water was placed in the hands of local watermasters County 
courts empowered these individuals to distribute the fan share of water to farmers with appropriated 
water rights Watermasters regulated the opening and closing of canal headgates so no farmer could 
take more water than his fair share Clearly the watermaster retained enormous power within a 
community. and men were largely selected for this position by the local Mormon hierarchy * 


Construction of a second major canal. the Ashley Upper followed late in 1879 Following the pattern 
established by the Ashley Central. farmers incorporated in 1884 as the Ashley Upper inmgation Company 
By that time the canal stretched for 12 miles The first trustees of the irrigation company included 
James 1 = Gilines. president P Stringham. secretary. George D Merkley. treasurer. and Lycuraqus 
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to adopt the new wrigation technique until after World War! Onhk when local farmers testified that 
the rotation method was better did Ashley farmer: begin to lieten Speaking positively about the new 
wigation system UDavid Cooper a local trigato: dated | would say 16 you and 16 af offer water 
users thal the rotation eyetem ix the only way to use water at # gives one enough water a! one time 
sO thal he can oet over the ground and do & better and eo much quicker The old way lcontinuouw: 
flow! | was forever watering and never got the ground wet bul now an GO af the wrieating | had 
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_ooper corm iuded his testirmnony pomiting oul t hee fellow rrgators thal the new eyeten provide 
me ecdditional bennett “lt has pul & stop to af quarreling over water on the latera The growing 
trequency of these quarrels no doubt reflected a corresponding increase in the number of farmer: withe 
Ashiey Valley By the 1880s Ashley Valley settlers had been soned by a host of other homesteaders 


all of whom cast covetous eves toward the indgdeveloped land and unused water within the Uinta 
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Mountains from the upper reaches of the Strawberry Valley to the larme in the epring of 1MAZ Myrum 
Oaks hie eon John Wilham S ethers and SO other Heber farmers had euccesstully diverted water 
from the upper tributaries of the Strawberry Kiver indian water to Daniel Canyon and down to 
the Provo Valley Unable to divert enough water at a sufficient elevation to permit gravity flow over 
the crest of the divide a second group of Meber Valley farmer: eventually excavated a | O00 foot 
tunnel through the mountain '' These early privately financed diversion efforts would evenutally lead 
to the firet Bureau of Reclamation project in Utah Twenty years later the Bureau of Reclamation « 
Strawberry Project diverted Colorado Plateau water through the Wasatch Mountains to Utah Valley 
farmers in the Great Basin " 


Water wae not the only natural resource that interested Utah inhabitants During the last decades 
of the 19th century a curious black substance thought firet to be coal but later identified as gileonite 
war discovered in large quantities on the Uintah Reservation and in southern Uintah County An 
important substance in shipbuilding in the storage and shipping of beer and in the growing electrical 
industry gilkonite was eagerly sought by mining companies throughout the United States In 186 
Bert Seaboldt filed on the first gileonite mining claim in the Uinta Basin Other discoveries occurred 
shortl thereafter mostly located on the Uncompahgre and Uintah Indian reservations Within 2 years 
Congress acting under intense pressure threw open 7 000 acres of the Uintah Indian Reservation 
to the mining of gileonite The town of Moffat soon appeared on the 7 000 acre “Strip replete with 
a trontier allotment of saloons gambling halle and houses of Ml fame The town s lawless reputation 
in combination with pleas trom Indian agents for order prompted the Secretary of the Interior E A 
Hiachcock to warn management of the Raven Mining Company “to keep ite miners in check ot the 
company ¢ gileonite lease vw ould be revoked and the miners ejected from the reservation ‘* Although 
thortived the town was nearly deserted in 190] the Strip established the precedent for future 
allocations of Indian lands 


Ranchers from Provo and Utah Valleys found the Strawberry Valley Tabiona Valley and the northern 
flank of the Uinta Basin to be ideal eurnmer grazing lands for ther stack The region south of the Duchesne 
River and west of the Green River proved to be good spring grazing and lambing grounds In 190] 
Indian agents reported that two ranchers from Meber and Utah Valleys were grazing 90.000 head 
of sheep and several hundred head of cattle on thei reapective indian grazing leases These ranchers 
added ther pleas to the chorus of voices demanding that the reservation be opened to settlement | 


Local newspapers and the Sak Lake City Chamber of Commerce echoed these colonization 
sentiments The Vernal Expres: extolled the virtues of the Basin suggesting that “the Basin could support 
some 20.000 peaple and with the development of irrigation “some 50 000 people could be maintained 
in the Uinta Basin “* In December of 1893. the Sak Lake City Chamber of Commerce petitioned 
Joseph | Rawlins a Utah delegate to Congres. to support the opening of the Uintah and Uncompahgre 
Reservations to settlement The petition praised the fertility of the reservation lands and awerted that 
the influx of settlers would add to the territory + prosperity 


In August 1898 the Vernal Express added it support to opening the reservation The newspaper 
viewed the current acreage which comprised the reservation as ‘now being idle and a desert waste 
merely to gratily the whim of a handful of lazy Indians Once each Indian family had received thei 
land allocation. the local press continued | there would be thousands of acres left for white settlers 
to Gcoupy which make the portion of Utah one of the most productive sections in the Rocky Mountains ~” 


The effort of the Chamber of Commerce to encourage gentile homeseekers to come to the land 
of Zion no doubt deeply concerned many leading Mormon Church officials and undoubtedly sparked 
a reassessment of Brigham Youngs 1861 decision not to colonize the Uinta Basin Indeed much had 
changed over the ensuing 40 years Church leaders now felt 2 pressuig Keed to identify and evaluate 
additional agricultural outlets for their expanding population By 1900 mort habitable lands throughout 
the Great Basin and Rocky Mountains had been colonized A high Morryon birth rate a prolonged 














agricultural and mining depression and an ever encroaching gentile population fueled the colonization 
tre The proposed opening of the Uintah Indian Reservation seemed to be an anewet to these growing 
church concerns 


Church official reacted ewiltly to congressional plans which proposed opening the Uintah Reservation 
to settlement For some time priot to the 1905 opening of the Uintah Reservation local Mormon Church 
olficials in Heber Valley had been quietly developing plans whereby church members could secure 
the chowest lands with the bes! available water rights Wiliam MH Smart President of the Wasatch 
Stake headquartered in Heber City spearheaded the organizational activities 


Born in Franklin. Idaho. i 1862. Smart later attended Brigham Young College in Logan Utah 
Following graduation he secured a teaching position at his alma mater and taught for a short time 
before serving on Mormon missions in England and Turkey Upon hie return Smart founded what 
became a very large and successful livestock company known as the Smart and Webster Livestock 
Company of Rexburg Idaho Hie economic prosperity and religious devotion were rewarded by the 
church leaders when in February of 1901 he was appointed Wasatch Stake President Importantly 
his ecclesiastical juriediction extended over the Uintah Indian Reservation ” 


Knowing the Uintah Indian Reservation might soon be opened to settlement: Smart requested approval 
trom the church's central authorities in Salt Lake City to organize and to direct settlement of church 
members on the reservation Approval came quickly In 1899 Apostle Abraham O Wood ol a 
member of the Councd of Twelve was appointed to oversee all Mormon colonization ventures including 
colonization of the Uinta Basin ” 


With the approval granted Smart felt a personal mission to help bring about the establishment of 
Zion in the semi arid basin Smart acknowledged that water would be the key to settlement Writing 
in his journal. he confessed. “| still feel the necessity of our people making an invited struggle to become 
in possession of the majority of this land and water and | fee! still desirous of being a humble instrument 
in Father's hands of assisting to bring this about “”” 


The burden of Smart's colonization responsibility was greatly eased by the existing legal. economic 
and administrative framework laid by the Mormon Church during the previous 5 decades By the turn 
of the 20th century. the Mormons had developed efficient institutions for the control and apportionment 
of water Upon firet reaching the Great Salt Lake Valley. Brigham Young enunciated the basis for 
all future Utah irrigation law by propounding a doctrine of community good over the interests of the 
individual The doctrine abandoned the English common law system of ‘riparian nghts which required 
owners who used water to return an undiminished amount of water to the stream before the river 
reached his neighbor's land instead. the Latter day Saints developed a variation of the Spanish “Doctrine 
of Appropriation” which allowed diversion of water from a stream though this might prove detrimental 
to other landowners located up or downstream ™ The territorial legislature first codified the doctrine 
in 1852 “The county court shall have contro! of all timber. water privileges. or any water course or 
creek. to grant mill sites. and exercise such powers as in their judgement shall best preserve the timber 
and subserve the interest of the settlement in the distribution of water for irrigation or other purposes 


County courts. composed of a probate judge and three selectmen granted water for irrigation 
purposes. adjudicated protests. and approved applications for canal or dam construction Ultimate 
distribution of the irrigation water fell to Mormon bishops and thei specially appointed watermasters 
The bishops courts. consisting of the bishop and his two counselors. resolved water use controversies 
The act of 1852 was followed 13 years later by another piece of territorial legislation establishing innigation 
districts This act allowed local irrigators greater autonomy and flexibility in developing and managing 
water ™ 








In BBO two additional important developments in water law occurred Water was no longer controlled 
by the county courts, bul became “personal property Land and water could now be bought and 
sold separately The 1880 legislative change represented virtual abandonment of Utah s distinctive 
water control institutions and reflected what historian Gustive O Larson has termed the “Americanization 
of Utah "' The reasons for the radical change are complex and open to interpretation However. one 
can safely state that the existing Mormon system of water administration had become cumbersone 
and strained by 1 BBO In addition. the crusade to abolish polygamy and general wave of ‘anti Mormon 
legislation of the 1860. and 1870s portended future Federal intervention in Mormon society Faced 
with an inadequate system and confronted with the imminent probabilty of Federal interference the 
all Mormon legislature of 1 BBO rescinded the statute of 1852 The pragmatic legislative change facilitated 
the perpetuation of Mormon control and brought the territory more in line with the laissez faire 
individualistic water rights institutions of other Western States and territories 


The 1880 law also permitted irrigation districts to incorporate into mutual irrigation companies having 
all the benefits and protection of other incorporations as permitted by earlier law The 1880 legislation 
reflected the growing Mormon tendency to encourage ecclesiastical corporations to hold church property 
and to manage mercantile and industrial cooperatives Mormon colonization efforts begun after 1 880 
would follow this corporate framework. with shares of stock subscribed dividends distributed and 
property rights (including water) precisely described and apportioned The corporate framework facilitated 
the controlled expansion of Mormon colonization into the 20th century and into remote areas increasingly 
surrounded by gentile populations * 


Following this organizational framework. the Wasatch Development Company was formed. in part 
to promote and guide settlement of the Uinta Basin Like many contemporaneous colonization efforts 
such as the Big Horn Basin Colonization Company (1900). formed to oversee colonization of Latter 
day Saints in northern Wyoming. the Wasatch Development Company was financially assisted by the 
church The church no doubt retained a block of stock in the company to ensure that the company s 
human and natural resources would be bent toward the greater benefit of Zion and not directed toward 
speculative commercial enterprises ™ 


Wiliam Smart was appointed president of the Wasatch Development Company while John EF 
Austin became vice-president. and Joseph W Musser was secretary treasurer Steward and Sons of 
Provo were hired as the company's surveyors. A C Hatch of Heber was the general counse!, William 
Buys was appointed the company's eng.neer. Booth and Cluff were the land attorneys. and J C Jensen 
was the company's auditor The company’s general offices were located in the Heber Bank building 
A branch office was established in Vernal under the direction of RS Collett: Smart reminded the 
officers at the time of the company’s incorporation that it was their duty to “act in accordance with 
the Lord's work and to govern themselves accordingly “ More specifically. it was their purpose to help 
the Latter-day Saints locate on the best lands and to aid them in proving up their homesteads ™ 


Beginning in September of 1903. Smart led a series of clandestine reconnaissance surveys of the 
Uintah Indian Reservation to identify the best lands for later settlement During these exploratory trips 
he began to conceptualize the complex nexus of canals which would eventually unite Indian and Mormon 
farmers in the Uinta Basin Writing later of his trips. he recommended the construction of a “very large 
canal system which could irrigate hundreds of acres of land owned by anticipated Mormon settlers © 
Specifically he advocated construction of the Strawberry and Duchesne canal system to irrigate south 
of and along either side of the Duchesne River The Blue Bench canal system would provide water 
to Blue Bench and adjacent territory The Lake Fork System would cover land on either side of this 
river The upper Rock Creek System would irrigate Dry Gulch Irrigation Company country and adjacent 
lands Finally. the dual Uinta River system would convey water to land on both sides of the Uinta River *' 


On November 13. having returned from one of his trips to the Basin. Smart met with the Latter day 
Saints Church's First Presidency to discuss management of Mormon settlement During that meeting 
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Smart asked President Joseph F Smith whether it is desired that the Wasatch Stake authorities father 
the colonization of that portion of the reservation lying within Wasatch County ” President Smith 
emphatically responded that “it be colonized under the direction of the Presidency and the High Council 
of the Wasatch Stake 


A tew months later, Smart again traveled to Salt Lake City to meet with Smith Alt this meeting 
Smith expressed his concern that a growing number of young people of the church were moving to 
the city and. as a consequence. many were leaving the church Smith believed their participation in 
colonization ventures like the one planned for the Uinta Basin would help to ameliorate the problem 
Before ending the meeting. Smith urged Smart to work closely with Apostle George Albert Smith who 
had earlier been appointed general land officer for the State 


Shortly after his meeting with Smith. Smart journeyed to Provo to discuss the proposed opening 
of the reservation with i tah « Ap yetle Senator Reed Smoa The meeting prov ed Trew arding as Smart 
obtained Smoot « promise to support the colonization eter in the Senate and keep hirn apprised of 


any developments in Congress which might have a bearing on the colonization scheme 


And developments in Congress were positive. at least from the Mormon settlers point of view 
Reservations in the West were being allotted and opened to white settlement. with or without the 
permission of the Indians Furthermore. under the Rosebud Act (1904) the Government would not 
be required to purchase the surplus land in other words. surplus land would be transferred directly 


to settlers. rather than the Government acting as intermediary Of course. the proceeds of any land 








sale were to go to the reservation account, but now Congress would not be required to appropriate 
up-front money to purchase Indian lands in order jor the allotment process to move forward Under 
this legislation, portions of four large reservations, including the Uintah, were opened in 1905 to white 
settlement * 


In the months that followed, Smart met frequently with President Joseph F Smith in Salt Lake City 
about appropriate colonization procedures At one of these meetings, Smith urged Smart to work closely 
with stake presidents in Utah. especially President Rueben G Miller of the Emery Stake Miller was 
particularly anxious to provide an outlet for some of his hard pressed people to settle on new irrigable 
lands The decision to work through local church authorities would cause Smart and the church 
considerable embarrassment later * 


Smart also met with Edward HM Anderson, Surveyor General for the US Land Office in Utah 
during his frequent visits to Salt Lake City Anderson outlined the Federal legislation and prodecures 
to be followed if people wanted to homestead on Government lands ’’ The Homestead Act of 1862. 
for example. required settlers to construct homes and to reside on 160-acre homesteads The requirement 
to homestead large tracts of land. scattered throughout the basin. challenged traditional Mormon 
colonization strategies Before 1869. when Congress passed laws under which the land in Utah could 
be privately acquired. Mormon leaders strongly recommended small, intensively cultivated holdings. 
often no more than 20 acres. with farmers residing in adjacent small communities Church leaders 
believed that by following this so-called “Plat of the City of Zion” plan. religious principles were 
strengthened and a strong sense of cooperation and group cohesion was maintained ™ 


As late as 1882. the church supported group settlement and the farm.village concept A letter from 
John Taylor. President of the Mormon Church. to Stake President Wiliam B Preston of Logan. reflected 
the church's commitment to this settlement strategy and clearly articulated the continuing rationale 
for the tradition long after the frontier period had passed Taylor advised colonists to “gather in villages. 
as has been our custom from the time of our earliest settlement in these mountains © By so doing. 
he continued. “the people can retain their ecclesiastical organization. have regular meetings of the 
quorums of the priesthood. and establish and maintain day and Sunday schools. Improvement 
Associations, and Relief Societies They can also cooperate for the good of all in financial and secular 


matters. in making ditches. fencing fields. building bridges. and other necessary improvements "”° 


These Federal lands laws. therefore. forced some modifications in established Mormon colonization 
practices But church-backed cooperatives such as the Wasatch Development Company and later the 
Dry Gulch Irrigation Company continued to foster many of the positive Mormon attributes such as 
group conscious. .ess, cooperative spirit, and shared labor. which the “Plat of the City of Zion” earlier 


had provided 


Following his meeting . lerson, Smart, in May of 1905, held a meeting in Heber City with 
his two councilors and the ..e ay Saint Wasatch High Stake Council. He suggested that they write 
letters to all stake presidents in L..7 informing them of their colonization efforts and providing quidance 
to prospective homesteaders In response to this meeting, the Wasatch Stake Presidency, composed 
of William Smart, Joseph Murdock, and James Jensen. published a letter in the Salt Lake Tribune 
on June 7, 1905. The letter informed all interested Mormon readers of the upcoming land lottery and 
provided reassurances that the Church “through land office connections” had identified the best farm 
lands in the Uinta Basin The letter discouraged Mormon families “with good homes” from relocating 
to the remote valley Instead. the letter encouraged “young men and middle aged. who have little 
or no holdings where they now reside. who are ambitious to create homes and are prone to grow 
up with the country,” to participate in the land rush “ 


Following his last scouting trip to the Uinta Basin, Smart met with his councilors in the Wasatch 
Stake Presidency to reorganize the existing Wasatch Development Company which was to serve as 
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the corporation for promotion and development of church homesteading in the basin The reorganization 
occurred following church services held in Heber City on June 4, 1905 Smart had apparently decided 
to sever his direct involvement in the company With Smart out of the picture, his First Councilor, 
Joseph R Murdock assumed the executive postition Assisting Murdock, Joseph W Musser was selected 
as vice chairman of the executive board of the Wasatch Development Company *' 


Murdock had been born in Salt Lake City on August 11, 1858, and later attended Brigham Young 
Academy in Provo After graduation, he secured a teaching position in Charleston, located in Heber 
Valley His attention, however, turned from teaching to farming, ranching, and commercial interests 
Following his appointment to the presidency of the Wasatch Stake in 1901, Murdock became active 
in politics, and was elected to two terms in the State legislature from Wasatch and Uintah counties 
Later, he served a term as a State senator from the Fifth Senatorial District *’ 


A barrage of problems soon beset the new head of the Wasatch Development Company On July 
2. 1905, the Salt Lake Tribune published a copy of Smart's letter written earlier to the stake presidents 
in Utah An editorial accompanied the letter condemning the actions of Smart and the church hierarchy 
for their apparent illegal and underhanded methods to “gain an absolute control of the Uinta Basin 
and Indian reservation “ The editorial further stated that either the stake presidency had connections 
with the land office by which they hoped to procure choice tracts of land or “the presidency is playing 
a bunko game upon the saints " The editorial concluded by stating that “it would be mighty interesting 
to know how it is that this presidency is able to get on to the reservation and select lands when everybody 
else is kept off This letter, completely established the fact that there is a conspiracy among the Mormon 
hierarchy to steal the lands of the reservation when the opening comes “*’ 


During the ensuing months lengthy articles, editorials, and cartoons filled the pages of the Salt Lake 
Tribune describing church activities in the Uinta Basin Within weeks the furor over the “church's 
connection” with the US Land Office reached Washington, DC An investigation quickly emerged 
which, after a brief review of the salient facts. cleared the US Land Office and its commissioner, 
W A Richards, from any impropriety To ensure equal opportunity for all homesteaders and to prevent 
the possibility of corruption, Richards ordered two temporary land offices be opened in Price, Utah, 
and Grand Junction, Colorado “ 


Not distracted by publicity or legal propriety, Murdock visited the reservation on Saturday, August 
5. 1905, to determine firsthand where church members could obtain the best land and water rights 
in the basin “* Following this trip, Murdock met with other executive members of the Wasatch 
Development Company and organized the Dry Gulch Irrigation Company The new company 
encouraged the formation of smaller subsidiary construction companies to construct specific canals 
As an umbrella corporation, the Dry Gulch Irrigation Company provided overall development and 
management strategies, secured financial support. applied for water rights, and undertook legal 
negotiations when necessary The presidents of these subsidiary companies automatically became 
members of the Dry Gulch Irrigation Company's board of directors The company formally incorporated 
under existing State law on December 1, 1905, with 80,000 shares of stock valued at $200,000 “ 


According to Article 3 of the Articles of Incorporation, the overall purpose of the Dry Gulch Company 
was to “acquire the ownership of, and title to, by purchase, appropriation or otherwise the right to 
the use of the waters of the Uintah River, Lake Fork Creek and Duchesne stream, springs and 
reservoirs and waters (and to convey) to and upon the lands of those who now or hereafter become 
stockholders of this corporation, lying west of the Uintah River, east of the Lake Fork Creek and North 
of the Duchesne _ 


The newly formed Dry Gulch Irrigation Company soon achieved these goals By December 1905. 
the company had applied for 850 second-feet of water from Lake Fork, 860 second-feet from the 
Duchesne River, and 600 second-feet of water from the Uinta River An additional application for 
50.000 acre-feet of flood waters of the Lake Fork River followed shortly thereafter “ 
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(inuewally high water in June of 19390 threatened the headgates of the Lake Fork Canal Here employees of the Dry Guich Irrigation 
Company with teams of horees are attempting to remour debris & the intet channel (Photograph courtesy of Fort Ducheanc 1990 | 


The first officers elected to the Dry Gulch lation Company ensured Mormon control of the 
company s resources and dictated its future financial course KS Collett, First Councilor in the Uinta 
Stake Presidency in Vernal, was elected president The other members included. N Garnett Homes 
vice president. N J Meagher, treasurer. George D Merkley, John M_ Roseberry. G William Felt and 
Hyrum Baird. directors. All were actively involved in the Mormon church and local civic affairs * 


While Dry Gulch Irrigation Company executives scrambled to appropriate water rights and to plan 
an extensive irrigation system. thousands of land-hunary people descended upon the Uinta Basin 


THE UINTAH INDIAN RESERVATION LAND RUSH 


For days prior to the beginning of the reqistration. special trains of the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad 
carried extra passengers to Provo, Utah One such train, the “Uinta Special.” brought nearly 1,400 
Sanpete and Sevier Valley residents to Provo By July 31, 1905. 15,000 people had arrived in Prov 
alone pia ng ¢ onsiderable strain on the town « small poli e torce hotels. saloons. and other publi 
facilities in Grand Junction. eight private detectives and several additional police were hired by the 


town marshall to maintain law and order 
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land alfices tow the right to enter the reservation to locate the beet avadatie lande and to place they 
names in the upcoming lottery In Prowo leabel Miller of Ehinore Sewer Count) « widow with two 
sore wae the five registrant In Cand Junction Wilham Wayback from Ouray Colorado claimed 
the hana " By the end of the fret day 2 850 peaple had register: 1 in Provo IMR in Price 496 
» Vernal and | 933 m Grand Junction “ On Saturday August } 1909 several coal companies 
i the Price ares released any mine: trom work who wished to register for reservation lands © 


By the close of business on August |) 16.77) people had regutered i Prove By the end of 
tegration the number had grown to approsimatel 275 000 For the next 2 weeks roads leading 
to the reservation were choked with wagon: horse: and buggies Fy August 16 most homesecker: 
had found they deal homestead and were back in Prowo awaiting the luck of the lottery 


Peapte began congregating earl on the morning of Auguet 17 at the Proctor Acaderm, tor the drawing 
The day before several teenaged boys including Armotd Rawting: had been selected to draw envelope: 
containing the names: of the registrant: trom the large wooden drum: Throughout the day and tor 
the nest several day: the boy: took turne drawing from the drum Asc each envelope wae opened 
the name wae tread and recorded in numerical order The name: and number: were then sent to the 
various newepaper: tor publ: cotthe ation Those with the highest number: recemwed the earhest selection 
ot lande 


Knowing thet land etthout wate: wa: worthios: many settler: quickh purchased shares of the [ry 
Cruieh tnagation Compan, The compen, offered i prospective stockholder: an officienth managed 
and well financed inngation compan, Adequate «apital reserve: tandiated into professional surveyor: 
and engineer: designing the irigation network and the ability to purchase pre tabric ated structure: such 
a headigates furne: and weir The initial cucces: of the company, war reflected in a dramati 860) (0D 
wnerease & if capital dock by 1909 By that year 80 (0D acre: of farm land lying west of the Uinta 
Riwer east of the | ake Fork Riwer and north of the Duchesne River were owned by stockholder: 
These progert lade were oudith clasethed according to geographic location and water supph Following 
Smart: carhe: conception of an wrigation system the Dry Gulch began planning a canal network 
capabhe of wrigating an estimated GOD square mile: of forme: indian reservation lands situated in the 
heart of the Uiete Baw ™ 


Between 1905 and 1915 the compan, made a concerted effort to construct and acquite an extensive 
irigation system wheret, i wate: right: could be perfected Py August 1915 the Dry Cruich brnigation 
Company had under t control euflicsent wate: right: to wrigate 04 166 acres An effective organization 
wheret, wate: wae managed within email geagraphu area: had alec evolved The | ake Fork drainage 
tor example wa: dnided into walle: sections Section A to serve the upper portion of | ake Fork 
Section “B® tor Upper Dry Gulch and west valley and finaly Section “C for the south bench 
cathy wamter of 1905 the board of director: had approved canal plans for the Uinta side of the wrigation 
system and eheduled wart to commence a: soon a weathe: permitted Several month: late: other 
cana were adopted tor the Lake Fork sade with all director agreeing that work would begin a quickh 
= posite ™ 


Eapenenced surveyor and engineer: dewgned the gravity flow and earth canal: tor the Dry (ruich 
irrigation Compan, Because of the diverse geagraphy, of the basin engineer: grappled with dewgning 
canak along deep tabu: dope: and constructing wooden flume: ot siphons to crom barren draws and 
deep gute: Occasionally engineer: amply let the rugged terrain tect! dictate the water course The 
Cedarview (anal carted water along bench land: onk to have the water plummet through a series 
of naturel watertalk and ther resume te channeled course 
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WS Wooll an engineer with the Dry Guich irrigation Company designed a system of three laterals 
to wrigate Hancock Cove a rich larmiand neat Hoosevelt The Hancock Sheehan and Martin lateral 
all drew water trom Dry Gulch Creek which in turn was supplied by the Lake Fork Canal The Hancock 
Lateral the longest of the three diverted water above the other two laterals and irrigated the northern 
portion of Hancock Cove The Sheehan and Martin laterals on the other hand divided the remainder 
al the water trom Dry Gulch Creek through a concrete aplitter regulated by wooden flashboards The 
Martin lateral provided water to the central area of the cove while Sheehan irrigated the southern portion 
Farmer: dwected the water onto thei fields by simply cutting 4 hole in the side of the field ditch © 


Although the Dry Gulch Irrigation Company constructed some of ite own canals. the company relied 
heavily upon Uintah lrrigation Project canals constructed by the Indian Irrigation Service By 1916 
the Indian Irrigation Service had expended nearly $) million for canal completing an elaborate system 
in which such companies as Dry Guich obtained water-carrying rights In effect. the BIA had 
unintentionally subsidized the irrigation projects of private companies and contributed greatly toward 
Mormon colonization of the Uinta Basin 


At the Dry Guich lnrigation Company ¢ monthly meeting in May 1906. the board of directors negotiated 
an agreement with the Department of the Interior to secure unused Indian water nights in exchange 
for maintaining repairing and often enlarging existing Uintah Irrigation Project canals During that 
meeting the board passed a resolution authorizing payment of $10.000 to the Government ‘for the 
taithtul performance of the contract = 


The negotiations for water, however were not entirely one sided Capt C G Hall, representing 
the Ute Tribe obtained some carrying rights in Mormon canals For example Uintah Number One 
Bench US Lake Fork and Uintah Canal carried both Indian and Mormon water irrigation water 
became so intermingled that at one point both organizations paid the same ditchrider to ensure that 
the water was distributed to its nighttul owners In addition irrigation canal surveyors such as Edward 
Harmeton received paychecks from both the Dry Gulch Irrigation Company and the Uintah Irrigation 
Project“ 


Cooperation and conflict punctuated the initial relationship between Mormons and Utes in the 
construction and operation of thei joint irrigation endeavors The history of Uintah Number One Canal 
ustrates thee pragmatic working alliance In 1897 Colonel James Randilett. Acting Indian Agent 
supervised wonstruction of Canal Number One The canal originally irigated 320 acres of Indian land 
on Black Hawk and Nephi Benches In 1908 however the Dry Gulch Irrigation Company brought 
sult against the Department of the Intenor to enlarge and jointly use the canal The Fourth Judicial 
District Court ruled in favor of the Dry Gulch irrigation Company providing that it pay for the extension 
of the cana The company eventually epent nearly $15.000 to enlarge the canal to a length of 24.715 
leet 28 leet . ide on top. 16 feet wide at the bottom. and having an effective depth of 2 75 feet 
By 1933. the canal wrigated 3.490 acres. of which only one-third were Indian lands “ 


During the years immediately following the land rush several non Mormon irrigation companies 
were also formed The Dry Guich Homesteaders irrigation and Improvement Association of Denver 
Colorado. known locally as the Denver Company. incorporated to secure water “for irrigation to every 
homesteader on equal terms and equal advantage on everything affecting the community No Cliques 
No Special Privileges © Several of these non Mormun companies due to inadequate financial reserves 
were ultimately absorbed by the Dry Gulch Irrigation Company Such was the fate of the Denver 
Company * 


By late January 1906. the Denver Company official met with the Dry Gulch board of directors 
to negotiate this merger in exchange for relinquishing all its water nghts the Denver Company received 
three seats at-large on the Dry Gulch lerigation Company's board * 











Numerowe canate ew h ae the | lintah Number Ome ( anal curntuall  arned both Indian and Dry Coho bh berigation (Company wate 
(Photographer Jim Jurate 1089 


Numerous small independent irrigation companies and land development associations also formed 
after the land rush The Jepp Thomas Canals stockholders consisted of a handful of farmer 
homesteading the west side of upper Duchesne River near | abiona 


Belore homesteading near labiona Jessup Thomas as a yvouna Mormon sheepherder work 
for several farmers and ranchers in Meber Valley and the Kamas Praine had spent consicerable tim 
; the arca herding sheep anc CaTiw of wasec Indiar Grazing arect* 1 hy mas knew thre ’ onthe TT i» wiwy 
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This simple wmanden headgote on the Jepp Thomas ( anal diverted mater from the meet bank of the Dna heane River and prowded 
water to Themes 1278 acre homestead 


Within weeks. the Blue Benct Irngatior District Number One had retained Albert Malan. a licensed 
engineer residing in the basin. to design a4 systen capabk of diverting 100 second-teet of water fron 
Rock Creek to the Blue Bench homesteads Malan s design followed closely the plans which Cyrus 
( Babb had earlier considered and then rejected due to the technological problems associated with 
the precipitous cliffs and deep. rugged hollows which any canal would have to traverse Halan reasoned 
however. that by eniaraing a smal! existing indian canal located near the head of the proposed Blue 
Bench irnaation system. and by carefully constructing several miles of wooden flumes along the bluff 


and three high trestle flumes to cross the hollows. the water could be successtully diverted 
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Knight s Provo Construction Company began work on the Blue Bench Canal in March 1913 The 
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carried the water along the sleep « lifts following the Duchesne River 


of native timber 


Mud Sills 
Stringers 
Flume Sills 
Standards 
Top Braces 
Box 
Battons 


After the canal crossed Benson Hollow 
channeled the water to Blue Bench 





had the following specifications 
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Detail of Knight Ditch wooden fume 





These side hill flumes constructed 


the topography became less severe and an earthen canal 








The $125,000 Blue Bench Canal was completed within the specitied 2 year construction deadline 
and in time for the 1915 farming season Unfortunately. trouble quickly followed Work crews were 
kept busy repairing. plugging leaks ot rebuilding portions of the side hill flurnes throughout August 
of 1915 Washouts. falling boulders. and other natural problems resulted in a severely diminished flow 
from ther planned 130 second-feet water flow These problems persisted for the next 5 years 
Disillusioned with the amount of available water and unable to meet the repayment schedule of thew 
irrigation bonds. many homesteaders by 1920 had abandoned thei farms Despite the odds Knight 
remained optimistic ** 


As farmers defaulted on their payments. Knight gained control of much of the Blue Bench land 
During the 1920s the Knight Investment Company hired ten laborers to maintain the canal Other 
workers were retained to farm the lands Knight had acquired or the bench Maintenance problems. 
however. continued to plague the under capitalized company The revitalization of the Blue Bench 
Canal suffered a mortal setback with the onset of the Great Depression County records revealed that 
most of the lands owned by the Knight Investment Company on Blue Bench were sold for back taxes 
The project continued to struggle through the 1930s and into World War Il By 1949. however the 
company was finished and the water rights of the Blue Bench Canal sold to Duchesne County for 
a mere $621 30.” 


The failure of the Knight Investment Company can be traced to difficult canal construction. marginal 
farming land. and national economic conditions — in this case the Great Depression To a greater or 
lesser degree. these problems haunted the whole Uintah Irrigation Project in the 1920s and 1930s 
There were. of course. some good years Crop value on the Uintah Irrigation Project jumped from 
$366 395 in 1916 (with which 26.000 acres under cultivation equals $14 per acre). to $1,581,420 
in 1918 (46,000 acres equals $33 per acre). to a rather astounding $2,423,893 in 1919 (43.705 acres 
equals $55 per acre) "' However. such remarkable gains were primarily the result of the favorable 
market during the World War | years In the 1920s. in spite of some success with alfalla seed. farm 
prices plummeted downward. and they stayed down right through the depression years It was not 
an easy time for the American farmer. and not surprisingly many Uinta Basin farmers abandoned their 
land. seeking a livelihood elsewhere This was especially true of those who depended only on leased 
Indian lands Most of those that did hang on went deeply into debt Only 60 percent of white farmers 
in the 1930s made their water assessment payments. and oni, about one percent of the Indian Irrigation 
Service construction costs had been recovered " Admittedly, many of the contracts were confusing 
and improperly written. leaving legal loopholes which settlers slipped through However. the miserable 
recovery record of the Government ($11.510 had been collected of the $904 866 in construction costs) 
can be attributed to the fact that Uintah farmers were struggling for survival during a time of severe 


economic hardship 


A study of water development within the Uinta Basin confirms that the survey party sent to the basin 
by the Mormon Church in 1861 was not far off base when it reported that the area was “valueless. 
excepting for nomadic purposes. hunting grounds for Indians. and to hold the world together © It is 
not that intensive agrigulture is impossible. but rather that there are so many other superior agricultural 
regions in the nation that the high altitude. short growing season. often poor soil, desert conditions. 
and limited water has meant that farming within the Uintah Irrigation Project has constantly been 
subsidized one way or another by the Federal Government It has also meant that agriculture has been 
related to stock raising For example, farmers have attempted raising fruit. particularly apples But 
in a comparison in 1924, Utah County farms averaged 122 bushels per farm. while Uintah Basin farmers 
only produced about 17 bushels per farm "’ Furthermore. because of the limited productivity, Uinta 
Basin farms have been larger In 1940, over 40 percent of Uintah farms were from 30 to 99 acres. 
while in Utah County, 52 percent of farms were under 30 acres ™“ Small acreage is in keeping with 
the Mormon tradition, for as agriculture historian Govert Fite has stated “The average size of farms 
in Utah in 1850 was 51 acres, but by 1860 this had been reduced to 25 acres By keeping farms small.” 
continued Fite, “the Mormons could spread the available water over a greater number of farms and 

















provide more homes for more people “" Such a formula simply could not be successfully applied 
to the Uinta Basin with ite thin, desert soils and short growing season 


The marginal nature of the farming land can also explain the slow progress of mechanization on 
Uintah farmlands Granted. many of those who took up the land had little capital. yet that does not 
altogether explain why only 2 percent of the farms had tractors in 1925. and that this figure had barely 
grown to 8 percent in 1940 — compared to a 23 percent figure for the nation ™ The scarcity of capital 
necessary for mechanization. the marginal land. and the lack of national or regional markets dictated 
that farmer would work toward sell sufficiency. relying as much on livestock raising as intensive farming 


Today. the canals are still operating and represent the lifelines in a valley that averages 5 to 7 inches 
of rainfall per year Farmers continue to plant crops. primarily grains associated with the livestock business 


However. success must not be gauged only in economic terms There were other measurements 
Most important was the establishment of a new farming settlement representing a cultural expansion 
of Mormonism For the Mormon community, farming and living off the land was 4 social system which 
they treasured The Mormon image of the idyllic and virtuous life was summarized by immigrant Wilham 
Mulder as he made his way to Utah in the early 1850s 


We plow. we sow and irrigate. 
To raise the golden grain. 


And all our moments are beqguiled 

By industry's rewards. 

My Valley Home. my Mountain Home. 
The dear and peaceful Valley ”’ 


By the 1870s such a dream was fading Productive land in Utah was no longer available As Mormon 
Bishop Hans Jensen Halls explained in justifying the settlement of the San Luis Valley of Colorado 
“Utah is becoming too crowded for us Because our poor bretheren and sisters who come to 
these tightly populated towns in Utah have no chance to get land to cultivate for themselves. . 
it was necessary for “Zion's outspreading “” 


Thus, by the 1890s. “Zion's outspreading™ had ventured far from the Temple Center at Salt Lake 
City Idaho. southern Colorado. and northern Wyoming had all been the subject of settlements to 
support Mormon farming communities Placed in this light. one can readily understand the excited 
response of such Mormon leaders as William H Smart and Joseph R Murdock when it was rumored 
that substantial portions of the Uintah Reservation might be opened for white settlement For them 
it presented a rare opportunity to halt the movement of Mormons from country to city. to establish 
an outlet for their expanding population. to create an effective social barrier to encroaching gentile 
settlements. and to continue a traditional way of life 


Unfortunately. the benefits to the white farmer generally did not extend to the Indian Despite official 
pronouncements that the irrigation project would create a new generation of self-reliant and industrious 
Indians. very few Utes farmed the small irrigated tracts of land created by the Uintah Irrigation Project 
Instead. the Uintah Irrigation Project was almost immediately deflected from its original purpose and 
quickly resulted in a trend toward greater white control of Indian resources Although many Indians 
might protest the decisions to allocate tribal lands and to finance an expensive irrigation project with 
tribal funds. the partition and irrigation projects proceeded nonetheless 
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Members of the Mormon Church viewed the unfolding Federal developments within the Uinta Basin 
from 4 very pragmatic and opportunistic perspective They took full advantage of the existence of an 
underutilized Federal irrigation system With characteristic community energy. they capitalized on the 
generous termes of the BIA 's leasing and sales program. leveled and plowed the land. and built the 
necessary irrigation systems to ensure that thie Mormon venture would succeed 
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The peor 1919 prowed to be very productior for wheot farms euch as thin one within the (linto Basin (Photography courtesy of 
Fort Ducheene. entitled “Wheat in Deep Creek District, Foll 1919. on Uintah Irrigation Project. Utah ~) 
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CHAPTER THREE 


EXPANDING THE SYSTEM 


by Clayton B Fraser and James A Jdurale, with Robert W) Righter 


The firet decades of the 20th century clearly demonstrated that the Uinta Basin was a hard country 
in which to prosper The relatively high altitude. attendant short growing season. and thin desert soil 
contributed to the problem The limited water supply. however. was of the greatest concern to Uinta 
Basin farmers Soils could be improved with chemical fertilizers. and crops could be found which would 
survive the harsh growing season Unexpected water shortages however. could devastate existing 
farmlands Moreover an inadequate water supply precluded any the ught about future agricultural 
expansion Not surprisingly. farmers moved quickly to impound the mountain runoff which flowed 
through and out of the basin each epring These mountain waters could be safely stored behind small 


earthen or concrete dame and then be released during the dry months of July and August 
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These waters originated high in the Uinta Mountains This relatively narrow and rugged range of 
the Rocky Mountans forms a unique, perpendicular, east west link in the Rocky Mountain chain The 
snowmelt from their north face flows into the broad, arid Wyoming Basin of southwestern Wyoming 
The southlace of the range forms the headwaters for three river drainage systems Lake Fork, Uinta 
and Whiterocks These small streams drop precipitously through rocky canyons and eventually flow 
through shallow valleys in the Uinta Basin While the basin receives between 5 and 7 inches of rainfall 
annually, precipitation in the high Uintas averages approximately 30 inches ' These mountains comprise 
an important, indeed crucial, watershed for the region 


William Smart and the directors of the Dry Guich Irrigation Company fully understood the importance 
of water storage as 4 way to increase water availability and had taken steps prior to the initial homestead 
entry to secure storage rights By 1905. Dry Gulch, which would become the most influential irrigation 
company in the basin, had applied not only for diversion rights in the streams but also for storage 
rights in many of the Uinta Mountain watershed lakes 


Smart had been encouraged to make the applications by the formative policy of the US Forest 
Service, created in 1905 Guided by the utilitarian precepts of Gifford Pinchot. America’s first professional 
forester, the Forest Service viewed natural resources such as timber and water as resources to be used 
wisely and efficiently Pinchot believed that “the fundamental principle of the whole conservation policy 
is that of use, to take every part of the land and its resources and put it to that use which will serve 
the most people “’ Although this utilitarian ethic clashed with a growing number of preservationists 
who promoted the intangible values of wilderness areas. preservationist sentiments generally had little 
chance for success when challenged by developmental pressures This historical trend was clearly reflected 
when President Woodrow Wilson signed the bill to dam Hetch Hetchy Valley within Yosemite National! 
Park on December 19, 1913 Forest Service polxy and indeed traditional American values. simply 
did not include “locking-up” natural resources within national forests for esthetic or inspirational vaiues 
Forest Service managers would pursue this utilitarian conservation policy when issuing special use permits 
for reservoirs in the Uinta Mountains 


The Dry Gulch Irrigation Company was not the only irrigation company seeking Forest Service special 
use permits for reservoirs Ten years after the Dry Gulch Irrigation Company had secured its mountain 
storage rights from the Forest Service. a second irrigation company began to look to the mountains 
for a solution to its water problem The Farnsworth Canal and Reservoir Company. incorporated in 
1908, provided water to farms around Mountain Home and Talmadge near the center of the basin 
Although it was one of the larger and older irrigation companies in the basin, Farnsworth held water 
filings secondary to both the allotted Indian lands’ primary rights and the Dry Gulch Imgation Company's 
water filings As early as July 1915, company director George O Lindsay suggested that Farnsworth 
should investigate reservoir sites to prepare for low-water years ' There had always been a degree 
of uncertainty among Farnsworth shareholders about the sufficiency of water supply for their secondary 
filings. and a means of storing water would consolidate their position and provide a measure of insurance 


against the drought years 


Shortly after Lindsay's suggestion. the Farnsworth Board of Directors employed engineer Austin 
G Burton to investigate and report on potential reservoir sites ‘ Accompanied by a quide. Burton 
reconnoitered the headwaters of the Lake Fork River and reported back that he had found four lakes 
with a total storage capacity of approximately 5.000 acre-feet of water * 


On July 22, 1915. the Farnsworth Canal and Reservoir Company filed for storage rights on Brown 
Duck, Kidney, and Island Lakes (permits 96353. 6354. and 6355) with the Utah State Engineer's 
Office (The identity of the fouth lake identified by Burton is unclear Perhaps it was Clements Lake 
further north in the watershed. for which the Dry Gulch Irrigation Company already held the storage 
nghts ) The three permits to store 324. 435. and 851 2 acre feet of irrigation water respectively were 
approved on April 4. 1916. with the understanding that the dams for impounding the water would 











Downetream foce and toe af Kidney Lake Dam The largest of the impounded high mountain lakes in the Upaico Unit. the ree voir 
war one af three lakes in the Brown Duct Basin dammed by the Farneworth Canal and Reservoir ( ompany 


be completed by November 1. 1915 ° Later the company found that Kidney Lake could provide mors 
storage than originally thought and on January ZZ. 191/. refiled for an additional 1.500 acre-feet 
Farnsworth increased the capacity again the following year with yet another application for an additiona 


(OO acre-teet 


The risk the farmers in the basin ran became clear in 1918 That year. about 50,000 acres of farmland 
required water from the Lake Fork drainage system. With a total flow .: 135,000 acre-feet during 
the 6 irrigating months, the water should have been sufficient to irrigate 53,000 acres if impounded 
and controlled However, no means of storage had been built to hold the spring runoff, and the flow 
in August was only sufficient for 26.000 acres * During the summer of 1919. with more acreage in 
cultivation and less water in the streams. the situation worsened In that year the Lake Fork drainage 
delivered the lowest volume of water recorded to date, and 8,000 acre-feet of storage would have 
been required to supply the deficiency in normal stream flow durng the irrigation season ° The farmers 
conclusion was inescapable unless a considerable ammount of storage was developed. some of the lands 


that had previously been cultivated would have to be abandoned 


The Indian Irrigation Service had arrived at the same conclusion The drought of 1918-19 prompted 
Supervising : naineet mW Lietz to order an in estigatior of possible hial country imgaton storad 


reservoirs on the Whiterocks Ulinta Yellowstone and Lake Fork watersheds Conducted in the qimmer 











and fall of 1919. the original purpose of the investigation was to locate sites which could be developed 
by the Uintah Irrigation Project to supplement the low water flow of the rivers Before the survey had 
progressed very far, however, it became apparent that earlier searches by white individuals and private 
irrigation companies had resulted in filings on all sites that possessed “even remote possibilities © 
Nevertheless, the survey was completed as the Indian canals held first filings on all of the streams 
Additionally, “it became desirable that the Indian Irrigation Office have general information at least 
concerning these prospective developments '” 


In his “Report on the Results of Storage Investigations, 1919, Uintah Irrigation Project Assistant 
Engineer HR Leach concluded that no feasible storage sites in the mountains were available for the 
Indian Irrigation Service The four or five sites which, in his opinion, were large enough to interest 
the Indian Irrigation Service were under development or had been previously secured by filing “The 
balance of forty or more sites filed on.” the engineer continued, ‘are obviously impractical or too small 
for use by the Indian Canals “'' Leach maintained that the Indian Irrigation Service should look below 
the Uinta Mountains to find storage possibilities and recommended that an investigation of the lower 
country be made as soon as possible 


The report was not optimistic about the feasibility of private development of high-country reservoir 
sites Leach ascertained that some of the basins were located too high on the watershed to have the 
drainage area necessary for a substantial water supply Most of the lakes would require difficult 
construction to impound the water, he mainiained, and siphons would have to be constructed or spillways 
excavated to store water in some Other lakes would require extensive dams, necessitating considerable 
amounts of capital investment While there was plenty of rock and timber available in the immediate 
vicinity, he reasoned erroneously that earth-fill in the mountians would be extremely difficult to obtain 
And with no access roads into the mountains. the cost of transporting building material in from the 
outside was “absolutely prohibitive “'’ 


In light of the survey's investigations, Leach considered it probable that many of the private applications 
for storage rights would be allowed to lapse. or if pressed through construction. the projects would 
ultimately fail He recommended capacity curves be plotted for the natural lakes and their tributaries 
to prevent a loss of flow to Indian canals if storage on a number of such small feeder streams was 
developed This data would be helpful since he foresaw difficulties in the requiation and operation 
of future reservoirs due to their remoteness '’ Leach warned, “Reservoirs which are failures and which 
destroy natural stream storage or which are improperly operated may cause serious loss to the prior 
filers [Indians).”"* 


Supervising Engineer H W Dietz agreed that any storage scheme was bound to fail and should 
be discouraged from the start “Nevertheless, he stated, “we should not discourage any who desire 
to develop such sites as appeal to them.”'* In his opinion, an Indian irrigation policy of cooperation 
and assistance would benefit the Indian Irrigation Service in a number of ways First, Dietz believed 
any storage which would relieve the situation of the secondary appropriators would soothe the growing 
tension between them and the Indians, thus benefiting the basin as a whole Second, properly constructed 
reservoirs would help regulate the normal channel flow from which both white and Indian farmers 
diverted, reducing loss through seepage Even in a low-water year, the characteristic mountain snowpack 
produced an early summer runoff peak that exceeded the needs and capacities of the water users 
for their crops. This was followed by lower flows in late summer which could not satisfy irrigation needs 
In so stating, Dietz, of course, was simply making the classic case for irrigation dams Finally, he 
maintained, high-country water storage would decrease the amount of culinary water taken by whites 
from normal flow as secondary filers could not use other water while holding stored water 


Although they may have been encouraged by a supportive Indian Irrigation Service policy. a number 
of irrigation companies had already filed for the mountain reservoir storage rights with the Utah State 


Engineers Office in the following two decades. these companies and a handful of private individuals 








ventured into the high country to construct dams, cut drainage channels, and install control structures 
on 24 high-country glacial lakes on the Lake Fork, Uinta, and Whiterocks headwaters 


BROWN DUCK BASIN DAMS 


The Farnsworth Canal and Reservoir Company was the first to begin actual construction At the 
same time the company applied for water storage rights on Brown Duck, Island, and Kidney Lakes. 
it applied with the Ashley National Forest for permission to construct dams to create the reservoirs 
and control the outlet flow On May 8, 1916, the Forest Service issued special use permits to Farnsworth 
for the purpose of “constructing, using and maintaining a dam and reservoir [on each lake] for storage 
of irrigation water." 


The three natural lakes were located in the remote Brown Duck Basin and were inter-connected 
Kidney Lake was the northernmost and by far the largest of the three. It drained into Island Lake. 
an irregular body of water made up naturally of two smaller lakes separated by a narrow ridge Island. 
in turn, drained into Brown Duck Lake, the smallest of the three lakes As the lowest lake in the basin. 
Brown Duck functioned as the regulation point for water released from the three lakes From Brown 
Duck, the water flowed throught the natural outlet on the lake's east end, into Brown Duck Creek. 
and joined the Lake Fork River at the present site of Moon Lake Reservoir Not far from here was 
the headgate for the Farnsworth Canal, which could be requlated in concert with the release from 
Brown Duck Lake to redivert the stream flow into the canal 


The Farnsworth Canal and Reservoir Company engaged the engineering firm of Caldwell and 
Sorenson to design the dams and reservoirs The engineers completed the drawings for Kidney Lake 
in December 1916, and for Brown Duck and Island Lakes by the following February '’ The plans called 
for the terminal moraine on Brown Duck Lake to be excavated by 9 feet, an outlet pipe installed. 
and the dam built 14 feet above the lake level so that the total dam height would be 23 feet and the 
total water depth would be 19 feet. Kidney Lake was to be cut 10 feet below the original lake level. 
the outlet pipe installed, and the dam built an additional 15 feet above the original lake level, making 
the total height of the dam 22 feet. The water level would be 18 feet."" 


On March 24, 1917, the Duchesne Record reported that the Farnsworth directors had rejected all 
bids from area contractors for the construction of the three reservoirs as too high by at least $10,000 
The work instead would be carried out by hired laborers supervised by the company's management 
George G_ Lindsay, George O. Lindsay's son and secretary of the company, stated that Farnsworth 
proposed to spend about $35,000 on reservoir construction that year The work, he said, was being 
undertaken so landowners served by the canal would benefit during low water season The construction 
of the dams had a decidedly beneficial effect on Farnsworth stock “which is now being held at a higher 
price than ever prevailed in its territory “'” 


In April 1917, as the United States entered the Great War, larmers throughout the country were 
told that the fate of the war and of the nation depended on them Similarly, crop growers in the Uinta 
Basin were exhorted by the Government to produce more crops as a valuable national service The 
Duchesne Record, for example. encouraged the Uinta Basin farmer “to increase production, particularly 
of food crops. If he has control of tillable land not in use. or money lying idle. or labor unemployed 
he should extend operations so as to employ those resources to the fullest extent to turn out a 
greater quantity of food crops than ever before °° Given this climate, the damming of lakes and the 
proposed expansion of crop production by the Farnsworth Canal and Reservoir Company was viewed 
as a patriotic endeavor 


The Farnsworth crew first cut a rough road into the lake area in the fall of 1916 Teamsters driving 
horse teams hauled most of the construction materials, including cement, pipe. lumber. and headaates 
to the lakes during that and the two succeeding winters. According to Fred Lindsay. “It was easier 
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to haul the material in on sleighs because after the snow was packed down it made the road much 
smoother for the horses to run on."*' The sleigh, “a frontrunner with the tonque on,” was fitted with 
“a good bed or box and loaded with provisions " The workers set up a tent camp at each of the lakes 
and built a main cabin at Kidney Lake where the material was stored ”’ 





This outlet gate wheel and stem on Brown Duck Lake Dam served as the requilation point for water released from Kidney. Island 
and Brown Duck Lakes 


Actual construction on the dams began in the spring of 1917. The remote location, prevailing 
technology, and overriding need for economy dictated that the dams be constructed of local materials 
primarily earth and rock To excavate, move, and grade the earth, the men used equipment such 
as plows, rollers, graders, tonque scrapers, and rooters, pulled by horses Typically. after the first blastina 
with dynamite to loosen the rock and soil, one team pulverized the ground with a plow or rooter 
Then other teams pulling scrapers moved the earth-fill to the dam site ’’ Finally, a team pulling a rolle: 
compacted and graded the fill 


All three dams — and the majority of those that followed in the Uinta Mountains — employed simple 
earth-fill construction. Among the most rudimentary of structural types, the earth-fill dam typically 


consisted of a water barrier of compacted clay core, covered with tons of earth fill for height and ballast 











It was much easier to haw! materials into camp on sleighs and sleds over snow packed terrain (Photograph entitled “Beginning 
the journey on skis to the head of the Provo River, April 15. 1913 Union Reservoir Company snow survey Dean Clyde. Mode Fraughton 
C.S. Jarvis, C.E.:” courtesy of Ardean Anderson, Kamas, Utah, April 1913.) 





Steel. team-drawn earth ecrapers euch as this one left behind at Five Point Lake Dam removed and hauled carth-fill to dam sites 











and faced with stone veneer for erosion control The earth-fill which made up the bulk of the dam's 
weight was scooped from nearby open pit operations, dumped over the c_.. . compacted, and qraded 
using horse-pulled equipment The finish graded earth-fill structure was then covered with large-scale 
granite stone riprap, typically laid | to 2 feet thick The upstream and downstream surfaces of the 
dams were generally graded with a | | slope 
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This stock drawn roller with log tonque was used to compact and grade earth fill The roller was constructed on-site at Five Point 
Lake Dam 


Of the three Farnsworth dams in the Brown Duck Basin, the Kidney Lake Dam was by far the largest 
With a crest length of 630 feet, a maximum height of 24 feet, and a crest width of 14 feet, it increased 
the surface area of the lake to almost 200 acres. The Island Lake and Brown Duck Lake dams were 
similarly sized with 250-foot and 220-foot lengths, respectively * 


At the base of the maximum section of each dam (usually ear the center of the dam's length) 
en outlet pipe was placed A steel, shovel-headed headgate typically covered the upstream face of 
the outlet pine. Mounted either vertically or roughly parallel with the inclined surface of the dam on 
a rigid steel stern quide, the gate was connected via the steel valve stern at the top of the mechanism 
[he flow rate through the outlet was controlled by rotating the gate wheel, which raised or lowered 
the gate by moving the threaded stem All three Farnsworth dams were built using this method of 


construction 








In technological terms, these dams represented neither the most advanced nor the most primitive 


of their type The simplest handmade dikes, such as the one that Uinta Basin farmer Brigham Timothy 


built over the outlet of East Timothy Lake around 1920. reflected one end of the spectrum. Timothy s 


12. by 18-foot dam consisted of little more than stacked blocks of sod with a simple wood outlet gate 
atone end Immense earthen dams built elsewhere in the West during the second decade of the 20th 


century provided a sharp contrast to these smaller structures. The largest and most sophisticated of 
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these was the Calaveras Dam in California, completed by the Spring Valley Water Company in 1915 
With a crest length of 1,260 feet, a base width of 1,312 feet, and a maximum height of 240 feet, 
this clay core structure was the highest earthen dam in the world and was monumental by any standard ” 


The largest earthen dam in Utah, and one of the largest in the country, was the Mammoth Dam, 
located 12 miles east of Fairview in the central part of the state. The Price River Irrigation Company 
began construction of this dam in 1908 to impound waters of Upper Gooseberry Creek for farmland 
near the towns of Colton and Price. Like the Uinta Basin lakes, the Mammoth Dam site was remote, 
located high in the Wasatch Mountains The irrigation company therefore undertook the construction 
using man. and horsepower, dragging equipment and materials over a 12-mile-long duqway to the 
site Despite this, the Mammoth Dam was both immense — designed to be almost 125 feet tall when 
completed — and relatively sophisticated The dam featured earth-fill over a buttressed concrete core 
wall, with two peep wells to drain the dam, and a concrete variable height outlet tower located near 
the upstream face The Mammoth Dam was designed to be heightened in 10-fcU ot steps as the irrigation 
company's needs expanded. By late 1915, its height had reached 67 feet.” As its name implied, the 
Mammoth Dam represented the most ambitious of its type undertaken in Utah at that time Unlike 
the Mammoth Dam, the three Farnsworth structures, with their short, sloped-wall construction, 
freeboarded concrete spillways, and relatively simple outlet culverts, fell more within the mainstream 
of dam construction 


To finance its dam work, the Farnsworth Irrigation Company voted in October 1917 to issue bonds 
for sale at $45,000, payable in 20 years. The bonds enabled the company to refinance the company's 
indebtedness and to continue the construction of canals, ditches, and reservoirs ’’ These bonds were 
never solc, however, and were instead used as collateral for various loans 


Additionally, during the construction years, Farnsworth levied a number of assessments against the 
stockholders. These ranged from 5 cents per share on August 9, 1917, to 37 cents per share on August 
16, 1918 Many of the stockholders worked off their assessments by furnishing teams and labor on 
the reservoirs Others paid their assessment to the company in cash, which paid wages for the workmen 
The wages varied from $5 per day for a man and team and $2.50 per day for a single hand (laborer) 
in 1916, to $7 per day for a man and team and $3.50 for a single hand in 1918.” 


The dam construction proved more costly than could be funded by the levies, and Lindsay turned 
to other avenues of funding to alleviate the company’s strained finances As the work neared completion 
in June 1918, Farnsworth representatives approached agents of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
day Saints, asking that the church purchase some of the bonds In September, Mormon Elders A 
Ivins and R.R- Lyman inspected the company's property and water systems Satisfied with their 
inspection, the church agreed to a $15,000 loan.” 


In exchange for the loan, the church demanded that the bank be given $22,000 worth of company 
bonds as collateral. Although the bonds had been traded below par value, the loan appeared to solve 
Farnsworth's most pressing financial problems, and construction of the dams could be completed The 
town of Mountain Home, the trailhead to the construction site —located just west of Lake Fork River, 
about 10 miles south of Brown Duck Lake — benefited economically from the reservoir work In 1917 
the town supported two general stores, one hotel, the Farnsworth Company building (built in 1914), 
one pool hall.and a dance — or community — hall which was also used as a church house * Canceled 
checks for work done on Kidney Lake in 1917, drawn by Farnsworth on the Bank of Duchesne, indicate 
that the irrigation company maintained a substantial payroll and purchased most supplies locally In 
August of that year, the Duchesne Record’s Mountain Home correspondent reported, “There have 
been a great many freight teams arriving during the week The stores are getting quite well filled up 
and the commissary at the lakes is supplied also.””' 














Naturally, with 80, predominantly young, “single hands’ and 35 men and teams employed at the 
reservoir sites, all was not work Numerous dances were held at the Mourtain Home community hall 
when men came down to the town on weekends Visitors, “all those seeking pleasure and a good 
time,” were encouraged to visit the reservoirs, and “teams coming down from the lakes reported a 
very nice crowd and a still better time. "’’ Construction progressed despite all the fun, and by the end 
of 1918, Kidney Lake was dammed. The dams on Brown Duck and Island Lakes were completed 
in the fall of 1919 


The Farnsworth Company released impounded water from Kidney and Brown Duck Lakes for the 
first time in August 1917, before completion of the dams The company was unable to divert the flow 
at its canal headgate, however, because the gate had been locked closed by the watermaster Apparently 
Farnsworth had stored water in partially completed Kidney Reservoir for some time before the date 
allowed in their water application. Legally, this water belonged to the BIA. The matter was resolved 
by US Court Referee Borgquist who ruled that “inasmuch as the season has been an unusual one 
and the normal summer flow of streams had been in excess of previous years, the Farnsworth were 
[sic] entitled to such excess, which had been impounded "”’ Starting at that point, Farnsworth diverted 
water from Lake Fork and irrigated the farmland with its canals at Mountain Home and Purple Bench 
Stockholders grew crops of wheat, oats, barley, and potatoes on these lands, as well as alfalfa and 
native grasses for livestock feed ™ 


Two years after completion of the last of the three high mountain dams by the Farnsworth Company, 
the Ashley National Forest granted a special use permit to the Dry Gulch Irrigation Company for the 
construction of a dam on the fourth natural lake in ‘he Brown Duck Basin. Located at an elevation 
of 10,340 feet, approximately 3'/2 miles north of Brown Duck Lake, Clements Lake was the highest 
of the four bodies of water and was located closest to the headwaters of the watershed of the basin 
The Forest Service permit in 1921 gave Dry Gulch permission to use about 81 acres of Clements Lake 
surface Later that year the company built a small log dam across the lake's natural outlet on its east 
side to prove up on the water.” 


Five years later Dry Gulch employed engineer Louis Galloway to survey the dam site and blaze 
a pack trail from the trailhead at Moon Lake Pete Wall, a local cowboy, packer and horse trader. 
assisted Galloway as rodman and quide Wall later received the contract to construct the new dam 
Using pack trains of 9 to 10 animals, Wall hauled cement, lumber, headgate, pipe. grain, four horse 
scrapers, slip scrapers, tongue scrapers, and even a cook stove, into the dam construction site His 
contract paid 50 cents per 100 pounds on a trip which took about 3 hours in each direction ™ 


Once Wall packed a single headgate weighing almost 500 pounds on the back of a mare, 
counterbalancing the load with plow shares On another trip he carried two boxes of giant powder 
(dynamite) on one horse, with the percussion caps packed separately behind his riding mount's saddle 
“The pack mare reared back,” according to Wall, “the rope broke, and she rolled plum over and down 
the hill with the two boxes of powder " Wall spurred his own horse desparately up the trail to escape 
the anticipated blast, but miraculously the dynamite did not explode "’ 


Construction of the new dam began later in 1916 The work crew first demolished the original log 
structure and then cemented a new headgate in place and packed clay around the outlet pipe The 
Dry Gulch crew ranged from 15 to 20 men who lived in canvas wall tents and ate in a cook shack 
on a table crudely made of logs. To build the dam, they used the same construction methods as had 
the Farnsworth crew, blasting the rocks on the surface of the ground to break them up and scoop 
the earth-fill below. A teamster leading a four-horse hitch pulled a fresno scraper to scrape the fill and 
deposit it onto the dam. A slip scraper—a large stee! bucket with a bail on the side— was used for 
short distance hauling and finish grading ” 
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The Forest Service agreed and granted a special use permit to Farmers Irrigation Company on 
September it IVY. to impound water on Farmers | ake lhe permit carried the standard stipulation 
that work on the impoundment structure was to be completed in one year Hf the intended use for 
the water from the lake was typical, the method of impoundment used by the irrigation company was 
not. Rather than build the standard earth fill dam. Farmers blasted a tunnel through the rock of the 
terminal moraine on the southeast corner of the lake Approximately $00 feet long and 3 feet wice 
the tunnel lowered the natural lake level by IZ 5 feet As per the permit, the shalt was completed 
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projects in the District “°” The dam that Hartman was building on Milk Lake differed from the engineered 
earth fill structures built by the irrigation companies in the 1920s in that it was neither engineered nor 
earth fill. Hartman's dam was 4 qrouted masonry structure, 215 leet long and 17 feet hiah, with a 
sloped and riprapped downstream face and a qrated steel pipe outlet’ The qranite fieldstones on the 
vertical upstream wall were fitted and laid with Portland cement joinery Situated picturesquely on 
the western tip of the lake at the base of a steep mountainside, it was perhaps the most visually striking 


of the Uinta Basin dam: 


Chester Hartman finally received a special use permit to store water at Milk Lake on July 8, 1934/ 
2 years after he had completed his dam The Forest Service issued a second permit on November 
17, 1938." The Milk Lake Dam began to leak in 1939 and burst in 1940. The breach repaired, Martman 
continued its use in subsequent years, while waging a continuing battle with Forest Service representatives 
over the following decades The Milk Lake Dam Stands today as a representative of the dam builder‘ 


simple craftsmanship 
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storage waters from following their historical course down the tributaries to the main streams Preliminary 
findings indicated that in cases where the private companies depleted the natural lake storage by cutting 
channels or dredging the outlet bed, the runoff and percolation were materially diminished The irrigation 
companies tried to compensate for the perceived water right loss by maintaining the level of the reservow 
above the normal level of the original lake Mowever, the effect was similar because the natural spring: 


tended to diminish 


In all instances, the construction of a dam reduced seepage This made it necessary to let the natural 
storage into the outlet below by means of gates or other drainage mechanisms Irrigation companie: 
usually released the stored water during periods of diminished stream flow The sudden release of 
this water deprived the lands within the Uintah Irrigation Project of the benefits of aradual discharae 
of water through surface channels, percolation. and subterranian flow 

There was no question about the Indian water rights on the Lake Fork drainage In 1923 a Federal 
court decree forbade the private irrigation companies from interfering with the natural stream flow on 
the rivers on which the Ute and Uintah Indians held prior rights “ While an order by the court provided 
guidelines for the operation of the reservoirs, many of the requlations were impossible to carry out 


oT entore * as the lakes were ciftic ull io rea h and bevond the linve 5 of direct communication 


The irrigation companies received delivery of the stored water through the same rivers — and in some 
cases the same canals — from which the Uintah Irrigation Project obtained its water supply In the past 
the Indian Irrigation Service relied on a variety of sources for quantity estimates of water stored in 
these privately built reservoirs The results were unsatisfactory. lacking uniformity, accuracy, and essential 
information Gettleman s water supply survey, therefore, attempted to obtain accurate information as 


to the exact storage capacity and requiating mechanisms of the high country reservoir 


Gettien ans party conducted top graphi surveys of the lakes using transit and stadia They tied 
the traverses into prominent objects — the gate stern at the dam, for example — or by using some prominent 
natural feature as a foresight Where existing benchmarks could be found. they were used as the basis 
lor elevation. In lieu of benchmarks, the water level of the lake at the time of the survey was used 
as a base elevation of 100.0 feet. In all cases, Gettleman tied the measur g Quage or board into the 
elevation of a prominent benchmark placed near the dam or upon it Sufficient stadia shots of the 
topography were recorded to show the reservoir capacity with reasonable accuracy to the height of 


the dam and to such additional height as the dam miaht be raised in the future The team shot sufficient 


elevations to illustrate the elevation and location of tunnels piliways, outlets, et and the elevatior 
location and type of dam Where necessar>©ry sketches wer made sh wind the size mcahotr ma 
condition of rating flumes. weir ynd other water-tlow measuring device: 
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diameter corrugated outlet pipe The crew painted a benchmark elevation of 115.0 feet on top of the 
gate stem frame Gettleman graphed the storage capacity to be approximately 650 acre-feet when 


the water level was raised to the height of the single | 1-foot- wide spillway 


Earlier in September, the Gettleman survey party had reached Farmers Lake — the largest of the 
four impounded lakes in the Swift Creek drainage — which lies in a glacial cirque against the base of 
the highest Uinta Mountain peaks. Here they surveyed the 300-foot-long drainage tunnel built to lower 
the lake's level. Gettleman estimated the maximum storage capacity of Farmers Keservoir as 
approximately 680 acre-feet. A benchmark fo 115 58 feet was established on a rock located on the 
west side of the cut above the tunnel, and the date. water elevation, and “U. 5.1.1.5.° painted in black 


upon its surtace 


Gettleman s survey party observed the remainder of the lakes in the Swift Creek and Yellowston« 
River drainages in September In surmmary, he found that on nine lakes (Kidney, Island, Clements 
Brown Duck, Deer, White Miller, Five Point, Drift, and Bluebell), the irrigation companies had created 
storage by building dams to raise the natural high-water level of the lakes. In addition, the companies 
had cut drainage channels below the natural lake outlets East Timothy Lake was dammed by a sod 


structure. Finaliv. Water Lily Lake. which had been dammed but was not in active use as a reservoir 


had a created storage that equaled the natural storage 





Outlet gate wheel, stem. and stem quide. with log access structure at Bluebell Lake Dam The dam is representative of emall-ecal 


earth fill construction in the Upeal {leit 
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Association in 1451. the wrgation association ul a primitive cat road from Jackheon Mark. hough 
ihe forest to the lake Uver thie men drove the heavy carth moving equipment to the Gam ote for 
construction of a Mapat few retention structure “ 


The construction «few demaltished | linatiy > anginal oud dam and bull an elongated 5 shaped dike 
across the lake ® natural outlet on ite southeast come: ” The contractors used bull dogere to scoop 
earth fl material from both (he upstream and downstream toes to bud the dam which unpounded 
both (he water of the natural lake and a omeall volume between the lakheshure and dam Workers placed 
Hprap on the lace of the dam iteell bul not on the disturbed ground that remamved as part of the dam 
alter rermovel of upstream and downstream material Veepite the faci that  onetruction of the dam 
was .attied oul using motorized heavy equipment the Last [Timothy Dam resembles the other dane 
bud in the 19208 and 1490. illustrating the relatively unsophisticated nature of earth (ill technology 


About this time. the | orest Service began morte ciringent enforcement of reservolt use regulations 
On October 17. 1952. | orest Supervieor Wiliam D Hurst admonished Chester Hartman. the permit 
holder on Mik Lake forthe poor maintenance of the masonry dam Huret > letter described the reservow 
to be in very bad condition with several large holes and a large volume of water passing under (he 
dam “ Martman repaired the structure in 1954 the | orest Service determined that Water |iiy | ake 
had been inactive for several year: and warned the permittee | armer: imgation ( ompany of impending 
perm revocation due to nen use of the water storage capacity ” 


As the terms water conservation and water storage became synonymous in the late 1940: and 
19506. the Moon Lake Water Users Association consolidated 6 stewardetup over the Lake fork 
reservoirs On October 14. 1954. the Forest Service transterred special use permite on seven |_ake 
Fork drainage reservoir to the Moon lake Water Users Association in addition to Last Timothy. the 
association now held permite for the storage of irrigation water on Water Lily. Farmers Deer White 
Miller Superior Orit and Clements Lakes My March 20 1964 the Moon ake Water Users Association 
had additionally acquired the epercial use permite on Brown Duck Twin Pote island Kidney Bluebell 
and Five Point Keservoirs 


To accommodate Utah » population boom after World War || State and Federal agencies sought 
to manage and to utilize Utah« entitlernents particularly on the Colorado River Although water 
management in the ard state had been central to the achievernent of social and economic goals since 
intial settlement « was now viewed as an integral part of a planned growth strategy in 1946. the 
seminal concept for the Central Utah Project was formulated in response to the water conundrum 
Ten years later. on April]. 1956. the project was authored as part of the Colorado River Storage 
Projyect Act ©’ One of the goals of this project was to furnish additional water to the population enters 
and the (arming areas of the Wasatch Front by collecting. stoning. transporting. and redistributing runoff 
from the south slope of the Uintah Mountains The Upaico Una is one of three components of the 
Central Utah Project 


Following completion of several Forest Service technical reports in the 19608. the Bureau of 
Reclamation adopted a policy which called for eventual stabilization of the 14 Lake Fork lakes and 
Twin Pots Reservow This was influenced by the passage of the Wilderness Act in 1964 With regional 
recreational use growing many people argued that wilderness designation would enhance recreation 
including hiking. backpacking. snowshoeing crom country sing. and fishing Historically the | ake 
Fork lakes had been known to provide sore of the best back country trout fishing in the Uintas The 
late surmmer drawdown of the mountain reservoir for imngation purposes however often created rocky 
ot muddy shorelines which greatly reduced thew attractiveness from a recreation standpowt Separate 
and distinct groups soon emerged with opposing views on dam stabilization the preservationists who 
advocated no repa versus the Moon ake Water ser Awsociaton which wished to repan detenorated 
dams and continue ther use While the innigation needs of the water users were apparent the continued 
use of the reservon lakes would environmentally speaking reduce the wikderness character of the area 
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The Forest Service officially terminated the special use permit on Mik Lake on April 10 19/74) when 
MeLonwe intarmed Hruce Martman that no valid permit had existed sce March 20 1462 the year 
Hartman had made appli ation an lie deceased lather > perm bul lated to comply with (he te: fie 
al (he special use agreermen! 


Since (hey completion ‘he 14 Lake | ork high  ountty lakes have welded an agygreyate annual storage 
capacity of 4.000 acre leet slightly more than the maaiwnum «apacity of Twin Vote Heservos Analyes 
of the impact that these reservoirs had had upon the basin ie complicated by the fact that they were 
net constructed as a homogeneous group. bul rather as several ernall clusters built by different parties 
The reservoirs created at the heads ul the Swilt Creek and Yellowstone Hiver drainages by the | armers 
lnigation Company were small-scale and marginal, at beet Although they may have allowed the 
company to function viably as an iffigation supplier for several years in reality (hey cid liftle to increase 
the amount of irigated farmland in the basin The relatively email amount of information available 
abut the irigation company indicates the minimal impact that it had on the region in addition | armers 
Irrigation Company ceased operation as an individual entity sometime alter the formation of the Moon 
Lawe Water Users Association Similarly, the reservow maintained by the Hartman family provided 
water for an extremely email area. probably no more than the larme of the (hree orginal applicants 
lor the special use permit As euch. ite economic impact to the basin has been negligible 


The Dry Gulch lngation Company, on the other hand. was by far the largest of the engation companies 
in the basin Although it is impossible to distinguish the impact of the Clements Lake Dam from the 
diverse and far-flung inngation network of the immense company, it seems likely that (his reservoir 
enhanced Dry Guich« holdings in the Lake Fork drainage area to some extent 


The Farnsworth Canal and Reservow Company accrued the greatest benefit from the high mountain 
water storage reservoirs As a secondary water rights holder under the shadow of the Dry Guich imgation 
Company. Farneworth had much to gain from ite low water storage capacity The company first created 
active water storage on a viable ecale in the Uinta Basin Unlike the Farmers Company reservoirs. the 
three Farnsworth lakes in the Brown Duck Basin held substantial volumes of water which could be 
transterred directly to the headgate of the company «canal This storage clearly enhanced Farnsworth « 
economic position in the basin and allowed the company to increase the agricultural acreage it served 
in the Mountain Home vicinity This was increased geometrically by the creation of the Twin Pots 
Reservow in 192] — the largest storage body built in the basin to that date At the time of the formation 
of the Moon Lake Water Users Association Farnsworth was second a distant second to be sure 
only to Dry Guich in pledged shares 


Water storage and handling ‘echnology in the early 1900s in Utah and the West ranged from the 
ingenious and sophisticated. as evidenced by the Mountei;n Dell Dam to the primitive. as evidenced 
by numerous hand-built innigation ditches and contro! sructures As relatively ample structures. built 
for the most part with natural matenals using labor intensive and unsophisticated construction techmques. 
the 14 high- mountain dams and the Twin Pots Dam in the Upaico Unit tend more toward the latter 
than the former Though rudimentary. they nevertheless exemplity two basic types of email scale dam 
construction performed at remote locations in the West the rubble masonry dam and the earth fill dam 


Though technologically representative the email dams are more ugnificant for the representation 
ot an historical theme crucial to Western development water storage and distribution From the earbest 


settlement to the present. water has been priceless in the arid West To the BIA. « was critical for 
successtul cultivation of crops and integral to the eventual assimilation of the Utes White settlers and 
church leaders realized that without adequate innigation water vettiement of the Uinta Basin was 
impossible The irrigation systems in the basin grew organically in response 'o the farmers needs. 
beginning with the first short canals. laterals. and branches which intertwined the email agncultural 
communities The last aspect of water flow to be controlled by the inngators. creation of these high 
mountain reservoirs in the )920s and 1930s. marked the culmination of earty inngation efforts in the 
basin As such. they are an integral part of a historically ugnificant system 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
DAMMING THE HEADWATERS OF THE PROVO RIVER 


by James A Jurate and Hobert W Highter 


The headwaters of the Provo Hive: onginate high on the western shape of the Uinta Mountains at 
an elevation of about |) 00 feet Mere rounded peaks tower over glaciet carved basins which are 
interepersed among high glacial moraines and drifts Meadows and « oniterous forests occupy the basin 
floare The annual precipitation on this lace of the range «@ appronimately 40 inches most of which 
(alle as oncw to farm the deepest oncwpacke in the Uinta Mountains The melting enow heid in numerous 
alpeve lakes forme the primary sources of the Prowo Hiver 


The Provo Kiver tumbles trom the mountains and through the Utah Valley on ite way to Utah | ake 
actescent shaped | 30 equare mile body of water Hetween the Wasatch | ront and the unmense lake 
on the western edge of the valley lies a trip of land about ) miles wide and 40 miles long which slopes 
gently to the west The river penetrates the hall moon rim near the center of Provo Canyon and flows 
1” @ couthweesterly direction to the freshwater lake | ocated between the Wasatch Mountains and | tah 
ae t© the southeast of the river lies Provo the county seat of Utah County. the home of Bingham 
Young University and « community whose Mormon culture « predated in Utah only by that of Salt 
Lake City 


An abundance of vegetation and wildiite «haractereed the watershed during the Indian occupation 
of the Provo Miver drainage Native cutthroat trout abounded in a clear clean Utah | ake The Jordan 
iver the lake + only natural outlet. meandered some S) miles to the Great Salt Lake iver otter 
and cowgart inhabited the area in winter Stands of lodgepole pine sub alpine pine Douglas fe and 
Engiernan spruce provided cover for wikdiite on the lower slopes while a rich supply of cottonwoods 
barch willows and 4 variety of shrute and native grasses grew along the lower valley riverbanks 


Wathen a very short penod of Bagham Young > arrival in the (w?eat Salt | ake Valley Mormon coloniets 
explored southward trom Salt | ake (ity into (tah Valley Within a week one from ther group Oreon 
Prat viewed (Mah | ame That December Partey ? Prat Orson Pratt: brother led a fishing expedition 
whech sated along the ia in March 1849 John So Higbee who accompamed Pratt on hie tour of 
exploration was called by Bagham Young to form 4 settiement on the Provo River in Utah Valley 
Sore 90 families curnbering nearly 150 rersone set out under Higbee and on April | commenced 
buliding “For Uteh The was the qucteus of Prowo City 


From the beginning Provo + most precious natural resource was it water supply Although the narrow 
band of alluvial soll at the base of the Wasatch was fertie ( was the clear water meandering from 
the mountains which gave « agncultural value Early accounts indicate that the lower Provo Hive: was 
ascenk stream covered on cithe: ude with thickets of undertrush interepersed with taller trees which 
provided wuitable Girne: for construction Acres of grass growing along the banks prowided food for 
the bwestack and fish were abundant Partey Pratt wrote to hie brother or July 8 1849 descriting 
the rivers fish population | sew thousands of fish being caught by hand | could buy a hundred 
whach each weigh a pound for 4 piece of tobacco as large as my finger They amply pul thew hand 
mo the aream. and throw them out as fast as they can pick them up * 


Frequent floods compelled cewoomern: ‘o cstablieh then farme on higher ground however 
necesstiating the construction of irigstion canals to carry river water to the crops in the eurmrmer of 
1849 James Bean and the Clark (amily tapped the Provo River and dug the firet innigation ditch later 








known as the Hean Uiteh ° ean dawned to have grown and harvested the first crop of grain in Utah 
Valley in the spring of [N50 the Turner Canal and the Last Union Ditch were dug and brought water 
tram the Prove Hiver to newly allocated farmlands ' 


The success of the Mormon settlers in the Provo Hiver Valley was largely due to the singke minted 
determination to create a Kingdom of Grod in the wikderness Although Provo was geographically 
distinct from Salt Lake City. in political, econom. and religious matter: | was only an extension of 
the Mormon authority centered in Salt Lake City There. Hingham Young. President and Prophet to 


In certain situations however Young delegated considerable power to the local leadership (ne 
ouch area was the allocation of natural resources. particularly land and water Given the cistances 
and the primitive transportation eysterns land and water use questions were thought to be beat handled 
regionally by stake presidents and thea councilors. and locally by ward bishops On March 19 1851. 
church leader: formed an ecclemastic organization in Provo and appointed the settlement « firet ward 
bishop The Provo Stake was organised soon thereafter As intermediaries between the wards and 
the central church leadership stake leaders played an important role in Provo Hiver water policy 


Historian Leonard Arrington described the goal of pioneer Utah agricultural policy as expansion 
and complete sell sufficiency asa minimum Masamur utilization of local water supplies and community 
cell sufficiency when practicable * This goal was partially accomplished in Provo City which by 1850 
boasted five water propelled manulacturing establishrnents three sawmills one grist mill and one 
shingle machine but considered agriculture its main industry by necessity About thal time an atternpt 
was made to lacilitate amily sell eulficiency by distributing allotments of irrigated land large enough 
to permit each family. regardiess of occupation to raise ite own fruit and vegetables Soon an extensive 
network of inigation canals laterals and branches had grown throughout the community to bring water 
to these family plote So pervasive was the quest for water that it was found necessary to notify the 
onwners of plots on the east ade of Main street to make the water ditch on the cast vide of said street 
as they will not be allowed to (ake water across main street to innigate thew gardens * 


Evidence of the influence of Brigham Young and the church can be seen in the organization of the 
Provo Canal and imnigation Company When the egisiative Assembly passed the law creating the 
company in January 1853. Governor Bingham Young approved the company organwer: right and 
privilege ‘to take out one-hall of the waters of the Provo River. at or near the mouth of the canyon * 
He also took « personal interest in the construction of magor Provo River water projects and on more 
than one occasion declared his intention that the church construct a large canal. bringing Provo River 
water to Big Cottonwood Creek. and from there to Salt Lake City 


The amount of water that could be diverted from the Provo River was at first consdered unlimited 
As Utah Valley > population grew however latecomer: «hallenged the nght claimed by the carly setter: 
to use a8 much water as they desired Accordingly. the value of Provo River water increased as the 
population increased Population pressure also tnggered further water regulation and increased the 
urbe: of inigation diaaputes The Mormon Church served as > supervisor and arbitrator in these 
_ontroverwes 


In 1856 Provo Mayor Berjsarrun Bullock demonstrated the tenuous distinction between church and 
state when he called on the church wards to help prevent the Provo River trom flooding stating that 
the members labor would be credited toward taxes hat same year the volatile Bishop Elias Hicks 
Blackburn of Provo directed his brethren to begin repairing the town > water ditches He wa ned that 
¢ anyone negiected his duties he would be removed tc some remote seftlernent where waters xarce ' 


alter day Saint Church leader: clearly preferred an ecctemastical sotution to any water dispute fF ven 
as late as 1878. Bishop Wiliam McCullough of the Utah Stake (reorganized Provo Stake 1877) of 
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Prove Hiver water functioned well as long as the oupply was culficient to meet the needs of a relatively 
oinall population With the completion of the trar scontinental railroad in | NGY however the population 
af the entire Utah | erritory increased markedly Although the majority of new immigrants in the Utah 
Valley were al least nominally members of the Mormon (Church the demand on the Provo Hiver « 
united wate: resources produced friction armong Mormon water ueere [he lirel serious ontroverey 
oncerming Provo Hiver water occurred in |BB4 A tentative agreemen! was reached by the various 
anal companies that drew water from the river in which the city of Provo was given fou tenths of 
the stream The agreement did not prove satislactory. and in 1894 Provo began a ull againet the 
(anal companies to have the water rights adjudicated [Nie case however was never brougti to trial 
he appearance of new water users and the appropriation of 4 number of eprings in Provo Lily 
necessitated further litigation in | 902 and 190/ which adjudicated Provo Hiver water dividing ite flow 
nto two classes A and respectively based on volume 


However well before thie litigation nigation companies had acted to increase water supply by 
atternpting to dam both Trial and Washington | akes in the (inta Mountains in August | S89 the Wasatch 
(anal Company revealed a plan to develop untapped water by building dames on natural lakes in the 
Uintas The Wasatch irigation ( ormpany invited the ( harieston inigation ( ompany and the Midway 
irrigation (ompany to join the project Eventually. ( was agreed that Wasatch would receive one hall 
of the water while (harleston and Midway would be entitled 'o one sath each for thew respective 
nvestments The remaining one siath would be divided among other interested parties 
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lo oversee construction and distribute water the partk ipating  ompanies and individuals farmed 
ihe Prove Valley Neeervod and inigation (.ompany Wewly elected company officers quachly formulated 
planes to construct reservoirs in the fall of [MAY on [hal and Washington Lakes [le wrigation company 
employed Ldward Huye as «iiel engineer for 84 UD) per day Wooden headgates and pipes were placed 
al the base ul the natural lakes and then the iahes were suletantially eniarged through the placement 
| earth on top of the lake « netural banke [he cost of (hie enterprise was sore MAUD plus the time 


4 ooh teame of horees and 24 men 


Ae tt turned oul it was not money well epernt The lothowing pring the two partially « ompleted darts 
were washed oul «auesitg some flooding and loss of equipment Diecouraged and broke the Meber 
Valley larmers ebandoned the idea of «4 reservolt to a later tite when engineering shill and financial 


backing would promise greater success 


Shareholders of the Washington inigation “Company would be (he next group to attempt to create 
iGh mountan, water storage in (he area incorporated in (“AI with Donald Vack as president and 
Mryan Mitc voll as cox retary Washington apphed iy a ret of way lo store weter on Hig rik Lake on 
| totes Vim Ae the lela National | oneal Hesetve L tah « wel) Ned Geen in existence for only 
' years “6H and storage dam construction was essentially a 20th century phenomenon no special 
we permite had as vet been ieved [he | orest Heserve Supervieot in accordance with the amendatory 

rf 


requiations of the US Uepartment of interior approved by the Secretary of the interior on April 25 


\906 concerning rigite of way for railroads canals and reservoirs approved the company * request 
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alter Pack signed a stipulation = «The regulations provided that whenever a right of way is located 
upon a forest of timber land Heserve. the applicant must enter into euch stipulation and execute such 
bond as the Secretary of Agriculture may require for the protection of such Heserve |’ 


The wae the first such night of way granted for a reservoir on the Uinta Forest Preserve in compliance 
with the requiriments for protection of the preserve. (he Washington Irrigation Company agreed to 
‘maintain the waters of Heservow No | (known as fig Elk Lake) at or above the normal level of the 
lake ** 


In 1909 Joseph K Murdock and a number of associates organized the Provo Reservoir Company. 
and under the amended water lawe of the State (190.4). made application to appropriate a portion 
of the unappropriated waters of the Provo Hiver The company held that a great quantity of water 
flawed through canals and ditches into Utah Lake Tlie water was not used for irrigation purposes 
and was. therefore. subject 'o appropriation Provo City and the majority of established .rrigation 
companies would not accept this point of view and refused to arbitrate the matter in response. the 
Provo Keservow Company filed suit in the Fourth District Court against all other water users on Provo 
River “'* The matter finally came to trial before Judge C W. Morse in June 1916, but because the 
oull was so stubbornly contested. so many interests were involved and so many measurements had 
to be taken. the final decree was not handed down until May 2. 1921 The final decree awarded a 
substantial amount of the Provo River water to the Provo imation Company 


In the interim. Joseph Rh Murdock. president of the Provo Reservow Company and Director of the 
Titnpanogos imgation Company. was active in consolidating his company s control on the region Joseph 
R Murdock and the nine other individuals who served as the officers or sat on the board of directors 
of the Provo Reservow Company were prominent professional men and all members of the Mormon 
Church in 1901, Murdock was “called” by the church to act as first councilor 'o Wiliam H Smart. 
president of the Wasatch Stake in | 905 he succeeded Smart as president of the Wasatch Development 
Company. which functioned as the corporation for promotion and development of church homesteading 
in the Uinta Basin Following the incorporation of the Provo Reservo Company on July 5. 1910. 
Murdock served concurrently as its president. as director of the Timpanogos Irrigation Company. as 
president of the Provo Water Users Association and as construction manager for the Union Reservow 
Company.” 


His son. Royal Joseph Murdock. who acted as secretary of the Provo Reservolr Company. had 
just recently returned from 4 mission to the northern states and was destined to become a bishop 
at the Provo 4th Ward. Utah Stake " Joseph B Keeler vice president of the Provo Reservo Company 


was a Mormon bishop and author He served as an carly take president following the redesignation 
of the Provo Stake to the Utah Stake in 1877 ” 


Members serving on the Provo Reservow Company + board of directors represented a cross section 
of Utah s power elite They were Jesse Wiliam Knight son of the investment magnate. financier and 
fst councilor of the Utah Stake presidency. Stephen |. Chipman. a member of the Provo school 
board and city council and second councilor in the church Edward D Clyde. graduate of Brigham 
Young Academy. prominent orator and second councilor to the presidency of the Wasatch Stake 
George 4 Bnimhall. president of Bigham Young University. Abel J Evans. high councilor in the 
Utah Stake. four-time state senator and sell educated attorney. David A Broadbent bishops councilor 
and principal of Heber schools. and Earl) Glade. professor of business at Bingham Young University. 
Utah's radio pioneer and church elder *’ 


The executive and director positions of the Wasatch Timpanogos. and Sego imgation Companies 
were. likewise. filled exclusively by prominent Mormons Elder James Clover. president of the Sego 
immgation Company. had been one of the first missionaries sent to Scandanavia from Utah “ The vice 





president of the [impanoges lnigation Company, James terber, was a member of the Willie Handcart 
Company of 1856 ° lt appears that from early on. a select Mormon ~hurch membership held absolute 


mirol on high-country storage rights on the upper Provo Miver 


Murdock realized early that. with water crucial to farming, downstream users would soon (hink not 
wmly of diversion of etreame bul of storing (he waters al of near (hel sources Mountam runafll that 
would otherwise flow through the basin «ould be impounded in reservoirs during the abundant weeks 
4 May and early June and released during the dry period in July and Auguat. when irrigation demands 
were highest further, new reservoirs would not have to be constructed in the Uintas, when several 
natural high country lakes would be altered by damning to increase thei holding capacities and control 
the outlet flow On Novermber 24. 1909 Murdock apphed with the state engineer »  ¢hce tor impounded 
water in 23 lakes located in the Uinta | orest Reserve at the headwaters o! (he Provo Kiver “ Murdock » 
move was a mastertul stroke. all bul monopolizing the western slope water sources for the Provo Hiver 
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On June 20. 1910. Murdock. acting in behall of the Provo Reservior Company, and Timpanogos 
imgation “ompany. appled for permission to construct reservoirs within the Uinta Forest Keserve on 
three of the larger lakes Washington Trial and Wall Murdock also requested the privilege to ‘to 
me rock. earth and timber as may be necessary for cabins road building. bridges and construction 
wot of dams The dams were to be constructed of earth rock and cement The following day 








Acting Supervisor | Wari Allred gave the Provo Neservow ~Lompany permission to begin construction 
as SOON a8 a special use permil was received from the forest officer Allred himeell approved a special 


use agreement execuied with the company on July 6. 1910. bul it was canceled 


Alired s approval, however, seemed enough to prompt the Provo Heservow Company to construct 
the (three reservoirs Hy eariy summer IVI. « work force wae at [rial Lake bul wae driven away Oy 
armies of mosquitos so thick they would offen darken the sky loward the end of July a second 


and larger work force was prepared to commence work 


The company assigned a crew of men. horses, and a superintendent to each of the three lakes 
Lach crew contained about 25 teams of horses and enough men to control them Comer Nhorten 
was the pusher ai Wall Lake. John h Clegg was in charge at Washington Lake, and William Murdock 
supervised construction at Trial Lake Edward Buys was replaced by Ldward Clyde. who was responsible 
lor the engineering of all three reservoirs Much of the work crew « onsisted of farmers from the Meber 


Valley.” 
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Forest Supervisor W J Pack wrote the district forester on October 12, 1910. informing him th a 
the company hed applied for the right to dam from 350 to 40 lakes within the boundaries of the Uinta 
National Forest. the water from which would go down the natural channels which empty into the 
Provo River The water would ingate lands lying about 4 miles north of Provo City. and farms extending 
northwest along the base of the mountain for 4 distance of about 10 to 15 miles 
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Supervisor Pack passed on Murdock s assurance that the Provo Reservow | mMmpany also proposed 


to cooperate with the National Forest Service in construc ing access 1r0a0s and telephore 
mprovements should be of much value to the Forest Service 


re as (hese 


On August 20. 1913. Acting Supervisor Allred issued tive special use permits 


_ake, North Fork Anight Meadows. Haystack. and Lincoln Meadows ramage systerns 1 winch (he 


majority of lakes were located However Allred was premature 


overing st 


| he reqgonai ttre ‘ war arw eed 








the permits, bul Joseph Murdock persisted Acting as reservo construction manager for the Union 
Heservow Company, in October 1914 he info: med Forest Service officials that the Provo, | impanogos 
Wasatch and Sego ifrigation _ompanies planned to work (cooperatively to secure a special use permit 


onsolidating the water rights in the lakes through the Union Keservolt Company 


On September 10. 1915. a somewhat reluctant district forester finally issued a special use permit 
lor the purpose of constructing and maintaining reservoirs and storing water for irrigation purposes 
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eacluaively Also on the same date a special use permit to Construct storage reservoirs on Washington 
Star and Wall Lakes was issued [hese permits were aporoved on the grounds that the companies 
beneticiaries were the general public, and that the issuance of » ch permite would not affect any projects 
at the US Keclamation Service [he forest Service. strugglin : to find the middie ground between 
private use and public gain as well as a proper definition of multiple use. decided to allow development 


of the high-country lakes by semi private irrigation . ompanies 


Murdock however moved taster than the | ederal bureaucracy and had already « onstructed retention 
structures on three of the larger natural lakes near the headwaters of the Provo River Washington 
Trial, and Wall Lakes Of these. Washington was the largest A deep body of water with a gently sloping 
shoreline covered with conifers. it was the largest and most accessible of the 15 dammed lakes in the 
upper Provo Kiver drainage With a crest length of /00 feet. a maximum height of 42 feet. and a 
crest width of 18 feet. the Washington Lake Dam consisted of compacted earth fill over a poured-in 
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place concrete core, with 15 inches of stone riprap laid over its upstream and downstream faces [he 
outlet was a 20-inch dian.eter, quarter-inch riveted steel pipe, with a slide headgate at the pipe iniet 
and a 20-inch Ludlow gate vaive on the downstream toe Completion of the dam enlarged the lake 


size (0 almost 120 acres, with a 5.0455 acre loot maximum storage capacity and a 42-loot maximum 
drawdown 
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The Provo River onginates from Trial Lake. the second largest of the darmmed lakes in the drainage 
There. contractors built a paw of medium scale dams at the natural outlet on the lake s southern end 
With a 600-toot-long crest. 40-foot maximum height. and a crest width of 15 feet. the primary dam 
ike the Washington Lake Dam. consisted of compacted earth-fill over a concrete core. with 18 inches 
of stone ripraping on its sloped upstream and downstream laces The outlet was an | 8-inch diameter 
quarter inch riveted steel pipe. with a slide headgate and a 20 inch | udiow gate vaive on the downstream 
toe Trial Lake was enlarged to a surface area of FR acres. with a 2.020 acre foot maximum storage 
capacity and a 46-foot maximum drawdown ” 


Wall Lake. the northernmost of the three lakes. was located at the highest elevation 10.160 feet) 
and was the deepest (115 feet) it was characterwed by an rrequiar shoreline of talus slopes and scattered 
conters The Wall Lake Dam. an obtuse V shaped 615-foot structure with a 35-foot height and 16-foot 
width. was made up of a compacted clay core. covered with earth and rock fill and faced with rock 
riprap on both slopes Like the others. the outlet consisted of a 20 inch diameter quarter inch riveted 
steel pipe with a sliding headgate and |udiow gate vaive Wall Lake was enlarged to an 55 acre size 
with a 3.533 acre-foot storage capacity and a 35-foot maximum drawdown ~ 
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The three dams. and the mapority of those that followed 


murored those constructed | 
the waters flowing into the Uinta Basin 


These small wmple earth-till structures consisted of a water 
of earth -till for hewaht and ballast A stone veneer 
The cores of Washington and [rial Lake Dams were poured 


mpound 


harrier central core covered with tons 


protected tre 
lames from erosion 


piace concrete 
Vall Lake Dam had a: ompacted bentonite clay core Crews excavated the necessary earth-fill irom 
weardy open pil operations The maternal was then lumped over (he cores ompacted and graded 
ming Norse 


w tractor-pulled scrapers and graders 
riprap. typically laid | to Z feet thick 


Finally. workers placed large scale granite stone 
ver he surtace | the cam lf ai and Wall Awe ams Hom 
were contoured in this fashion. and the riprap was simply dumped o* 


ver the earth walls [he walls 
4 Washington Dam however wope at an atypically steep cz wtvct ecessiated hand piacemer 
f the riprap stones to ensure proper consolidation of the dam face Mer rs es xs 
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Nashington [nai and Wall Lakes were dammed 914. and on Auguel 
ssked the Forest Service for permission | crease the hesaivt of the dams AA (ser ating asentant 
enaineer for the Forest Service withheld permesion until a tirxt engineet yd make an cuattenatew 
Nex oramaly T) Septemnder . 9) ; aire? Fs qwrneet A Ararnet eporten “al ~ ’ 
| mpanogos WV asatct mG Sego imnmgahon | mpeares acd netructed Oars Nastungton and 
Trial Lakes The report added that concrete cores had beer 0 COT Te ar am ang Te ear 
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depended almost entirely un (he stared water oacopt during the Mod water pened [he Wamatel leregaticn 
Company diverted water from the Prove Miver at a point about |'/¢ miles below the diversion of the 
Hebe: Power and light ( ormpany and downstream from where the power onpany returned the water 
inte the Provo Hiver The rigation «anal was approsinately | mikes long and celivered water to | UU 
to 4.000 acres of land in the vicinity of Meber Kramer determined that the company depended very 
the on stored water and had a low water right large enough to utigate aitoet all of ite land which 
was worth from $100 to $150 per acre " 


The Sego lnigeation Company diverted water trom the condul of the Utah Power and light (onnpany + 
Olmstead Plant |i had no low water night and depended entirely upon hugh watet and water stored 
in the high mountain reservoirs Kramer cetimated that the company wnigated 400 acres on the Prowo 
Hench located on the north ade of the Prowo Kiver between the Wasatch Mountame and (Mah | ake 
The company estimated the worth of the agricultural lands at $100 to S200 per acre ™ 


The Provo Heservo © ompany diverted water trom the Provo Kiver below the intake of the Olmetead 
| lant and above the pow.’ of return Krarmmet was informed by Murdock that the Prowo Heservow 
Company has a priot night to ‘he 10 second feet of the natural flow of the Prowo Miver ahead of the 
water right of the Olmetead Plant © The reservow company ingated land on the Provo Bench valued 
trom $100 to $200 per acre 


The Provo Reservow Company firet turned water through ite canal in 1910) It was not until the 
company had secured an adequate and dependatie supply of late eurnme: water by the «onetruction 
of the three storage reservoir: that the «anal was extended to the large bench on the weet ude of the 
Provo River From the point of diversion the canal stretched northward through teh Valley starting 
the foothills of the Jordan Narrows neat the pownt of the mountain Here the «anal crossed the Jordan 
River in a 48-inch concrete and 40 inch steel pipe and discharged into two canals One branch ran 
south into Sekt Lake County to 4 pow west of Murray “ The enlargement of the Provo Reservon 
Canal was dewmgnated the Jordan Extension “’ 


On Apré 23. 1915. water wae fret turned into the aphon which cared « across the canyon at the 
jordan Nerrows After the opening » banquet was held at the Roberts Hotel in Prowo The notable 
quests feasting on mountain trout and delverng sweeche: included John K Murdock presdent of 
the company George S McAllister representing the manutacturers of Utah WE Hubbard presdent 
ot Salt Lake Real Estate Awsocnation | W Melenry presdent of the Unwed ( ommercal Clute of 
Salt Lake County, Oskar F Hunter. tushop of the Eighth Ward of the Mormon Church nm Salt Lake 
George 0 Riel. general manager of the Motel Utah O C Beebe cashier of the Zion + Sawing Bank 
and Trust Company Jesse Kraght financial mogul who had hacked the enterprise trom the beginning 
and WC Orem. present of the Salt Lake ad Utah Hatroad Company “ 


The following day Joseph Murdock and france W Kirkham represented the company in entertaining 
prominent citizens: of Salt Lake and Utah Counties at the formal opering Church President Joseph 
| Senath proceeded to the ntake of the canal where 5 year before he and hee cousin second counctor 
John Henry Smith turned water nto that portion which watered the Prowo Bench 


On July 7. 1921. Murdock. other officers and directors of the Provo inigation Company, and 
prominent State and county offtaais were present when the ewitch was thrown on the new pumping 
tation located at the Jordan Narrows The plant was built to augment the flow of water brought down 
trom the mouth of Prowo Canyon to the fertile lands lying to the west and south of Salt Lake City a 
dimance of 40 miles The twin pumps acted in conjunction with the aorage reservours located at the 
head of the Provo River wtach  ollected pring overflow and prevented mid season depletion of the 
river: waterfion 











According to Murdock the Jordan Latenson (anal and the pumping station received no | ederal 
Mate ot church ad tat wae financed by Uncle Jesse Keght " While Murdock admitted that the 
company hed been cowolwed «9 litigatien with care than GU0 indivedual unnigation  onnpanes and 
cofperations since the WZ milion propect began he maintained that A) percent of the cults were 
compromeed " Hetering to court rulings Murdoch stated We were so omcesstul (hat we have 
oustained dectece on covery netame 


The Moree Dectee of the preceding May touted as the first litigation made on the physical unity 
od the stream from de headwaters to de rmouth adjedi ated a generous allotment of Prowo Hiver water 
to the Provo Heaervot (Company The decree ctipuiated that the flow of water te measured in aecond beet 
for whigation purposes with cach second foot hawng a duty  apable of itigating a certain ournber 
ol acres For enample, Duty 6 weieated that 4 flow of water of one culte foot per seoond icte 
was culficient to wngate G0 acres of land The Prowo Heservow ( ompany was allo ated cufficrent duty 
to service 7 OOD acres on which some of the finest hommes schools and «hurch taidings have been 
bull, vie i canal, aphon and deluxe farming qetem 


in Novernber 19273 WM (Cireen ongineer forthe US Bureau of Heclamation and the Nah Water 
( onereason the coneeponding “ate agency diecussed an equally funded joint progect with Murcock 
who was also 4 member of the State Water Commission “ On July | 1924. the Prowo Reservow 
Water User: Association the largest (apitalized company to date in \Mtah (ounty fed articles of 
‘nCorporation with the county clerk Joseph Murdock headed the corporation hie on Hoyal was the 
sectetary treasurer Abel John i vans | W (riliman Partey Austin James N Anderson M1) Wadley 
Ben © Lot. and AO MeMulin were director “ 


The property of the corporation consisted of the following 15 7998 cfe of Clase A water rights as 
defined in Civd Acton No 2883 i the Fourth Dietnct Court |) 6234 cle owt of Applications No 
1828 and No 1134 lor appropriated water ‘ded with the state engineer > office and 7B 2799 cts of 
hugh water water night: applications The corporation « capital stock wae divided into 90 (100 shares 
of water tock and the wrigation systern was divided into 27 division: the Provo and the Jordan The 
Provo division was in turn divided into the Alpine and Orem [Dhetict: with the reservoir located in 
the Alpine District “ 


in light of the anticipated | ederal astance the conporation proposed to extend the Provo Keservow 
(anal trom the pont of the mountain to the Fort Douglas Miltary Reservation thus furnishing water 
to the eastern part of Salt Lake Valley The canal would be 13 miles long and capable of wrigating 
590.000 acres im Utah and Salt Lake Courses |p reality. the canal extension died on the planning table “ 


Although the Bureau of Reciamation > Provo Kiver Proyect would deliver more water into the | tah 
Valtey. « was oot approved by the Secretary of the interno: until 1935 and actual construction 
commenced in 1938 in the intenm the Provo Reservow (ompany along with the various other 
Compares: cowring water is the hugh country lakes bused thernseive: with damming and oniarging 
therm a8 “orage reservours 


in addition to those built on Washington Wail and Trai lakes the Provo Reservow Company had 
constructed dams on Crystal, Star, Teapot. and Low Lakes by May 1973 Long and island Lakes 
had only email rock and dat dams in 1923. 2 dam was constructed on Long Lake for the purpose 
of @orng wrgation water The Long Lake Dam and secondary dike were situated acrom the lake « 
naturel drainage ai ts southern tp Like the three dams built in 1914 both structures at Long Lake 
teatured typical earth (8 construction with compacted clay cores and rock fiprap on the doping upstream 
and downstream ‘aces (onstruction of the 147 foot long 26 toot high dam increased the curtace 
area of Long Lake to 95 acres Wath a 73 toot masimum vertical drawdown the dam had a masirnum 
active storage capacity of 975 acre feet The outlet works consisted of a 24 inch diameter corrugated 
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ron inget pipe with 4 inches al .omrete cheating An inctined |B inch fardesty olding headgate 
wee ‘ited ai (he «uilet>s upetream ond Workers poured a double yated «amrete overflow apie ay 
an the caster ond af the dam to which wae attached 4 tout lroetearcde “* 
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The Prowo Meservoue Company constructed a new dam on Lost Lake m 1926 A omall rack and 
cart) dam hed been tedlt by 1974 to onpownd water on the lake "he reserwow company  ontracted 
with the ( lyde and Whiting ( ompan, of Springville Mah (0 orert a .arge carthtll dam and separate 
fie acrom the \ahe + south and cast dramages wing more than if) men Steam: and several large 
trecke the construction firm tad the retention structures {or approsemately $276 (00) The dam and 
die were bul with compacted lay cores covered with carth (@ whach was @aded to 4 | dope 
and 'aced with hand placed stone riprap | feet thick Wh an aggregate rest length 71) leet 
a easier heagit of 75 feet «2 manitmurn bese ‘hickness of SB feet and a crest wadth of 16 leet 
the Lost Lake Darn and dhe were the largest of the oarth (@ stuctures tne! ower the natural lakes © 
the ugper Provo Hive: drainage “hey eopresented > svuderatbe ovestrnent ty the reserva | cnnparn 
and whetantially creased the holding apacity of the ake 
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VParhinean beheved ti wuukd be focdliel io reeervuw that lake (leland) when (here 


2 fh wetter turiniiiy 
owl under resent conditions § Additg « touch of scarcaem fe added | thie ic 4 sample uf Ihe type 
ol lame they [Prowo Heeervow (ompany) plan on reservowing, | would seem that they would be mure 
wettfied to making more (harough caaminations before going ahead = 


\Jeapite the | crest Service « initial oljections both lakes were dammed in 1444 | oc ated at the head 
ot the North Pork of the Prowe Miver abowe Uuck and bwe Lakes idand Lake ¢ characterwed ty 
shorelines of rocky «fe grasey mmeadowe and ctande of tints | he lake in ite natural state overflowed 
nie 4 eneter pond. the oullel of witch wee alee Gammed by the reserved company isiand Lake 
wae both lowered below the natural level by a ditch and taieed by a dam to increase ite storage « apacity 


and control the water flow The dam typilied emall wale earth (construction with stone riprap placed 
m the doping upstream and downetream faces A iZ wah Hardesty Model | 17 «cular headgate 
regulated water through the «corrugated steel outlet pape and a poured in place concrete epillway crained 
the overflow The dam increased the lake « storage « apacity to 460 acre leet and Me eurface area to 
0) 4 acres 
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lhe fifth emaliest arnang the |5 dammed lakes | capo lake a «hatactersed by a gently sloping 
shoreline with grassy meadows and «onterous forests [he lake was impounded by two email darmne 
actos the natural outlete on (he cast and southeast corners With an aggregate length of | 20 feet 
ihe dame were composed of a compacted earth «cre, covered with lunch stone riprap lacing on 
the sloped dam walle [he northern dam contained the outlet a |2 inch diameter urrugated see! 


wipe with a Mardesty Mode! | U0 headgate 


in 1944 the Provo Meseervow Company dammed the natural outlete of Wen and lire Lakes lMuilt 
from ewnmdar designe and epeciixations the, were distinguished from the other dame in the Upper Prove 
wainage in thea construction technique |): like the rudimentary earth fil structures on the other lakes 
ihe Wew lake and lire ake Dame were buill using lieldstone rubble masonry for the upstream laces 
lhe granite stone on the vertical walls of these were fitted and laid with Portland cemeni jomery he 
lownetream faces of the two dame featured a more « onventional sloved earth contigquration and were 
overed with hand placed stone riprap [he larger of the two reservoirs with a surface area of id 4 
actes |we Lake was a ecenk water body with a steep racky shoreline dotted by conders The 240 toot 
ong dam was pictureequely placed overt the southeast outlet on emooth doping gaciated bedrock 
with ite downstream toe almost on the lip of a ledge = [he dam outlet consisted of a rewtorced concrete 
bon culvert the outlet gate was a standard Mardesty asi iron siding gate secured to the cuivert ty 
» |\2 quage pipe embedded in the concrete A double gate concrete spillway on the dam « west edge 
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The second emaliest atmong the dammed akhes he upper Pron Hivet (taenage Now hc name 
an vreguiarly shaped natural fred i‘ water witt “moetty “Moped ard tortwre: xy ofeopreterec ' ve 
wheal stream that drained | ong ake flowed into Weer throug areh at rte ether cot be New 

ame Uaerm wee tell with « crest length of 748 teet nasenum hewitt ‘oot treet wut? 
‘teet and a hase thickness of /7/ feet me eh We ame ipa (he thet gate on Wee war lancdar 
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uy Dari ades were .onetfucted upstream from the .oncrete overtiow epillwaye of the (wo darts 
protect them from eating jogs The dam inmereased the surface area of Wew Lake to 14 acres 


nhanihuMm capacity was increased to 110 acre teet 


Although the gain in storage capacity was negligible. the Provo Heservou Company also dammed 
duminutive Pot Lake in 19.44 A picturesque body of water with a rocky shoreline dotted by «attered 
twnber Pot Lake is the emaliest of the |5 reservoired mountain lakes Siaty feet long and only 4 feet 
high. the Pot Lake Dam consisted of the typical clay core. covered with compacted earth (ill graded 
toa | | cope and laced with hand placed rock riprap [he outlet was a |Z inch diameter corrugated 
ron pipe with an inclined Mardesty sliding headgate *' 


(_peating the last privately bull reservoirs on the upper Provo Hiver drainage the | impanagos inigation 
Company built dame on Manone and Duck Lakes in 1945 The company used similar construction 
specifications for each of the dame Hoth dame had center cores of selected clay and earth upon which 


was placed a compact mixture of earth clay. and gravel and the laces were covered with rock riprap 
Hecause the upstream and downstream laces sloped ata / | angle the riprap was «aretully placed 
by hand eo as to insure the greatest Genesity and stability for the structure the largest stones being kept 
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near the outer laces and the smaller fragments along the inner laces “* The longer of the two retention 
structures, the Marjorie Lake Dam more than doubled the surlace area of the shallow lake to 27 | 
acres |t was shaped like an obtuse V and had a crest length of 940 feet. a maximum height of 25 
leet, and a crest width of 13 feet The Duck Lake Dam was 560 feet long, 19 feet high, and |! leet 
wide at the crest It increased the sige of the lake to 12 6 acres. with a 153 acre loot maximum capacity 
and a |6-loot vertical maximum drawdown °° 


Embedded at the maximum section of each dam was a 15 inch diameter. tandard remtorced concrete 
bell and spigot outlet pipe. with a spillway located upon quartaite ledge rock =| o each outlet was attached 
a lS-inch standard cast-iron Hardesty slide headgate. placed at the upper end of the outlet culvert 
and embedded in concrete On the north end of the Duck Lake Dam and the east end of the Marjore 
Lake Dam. the contractors poured concrete overflow spillways. each fitted with a 2 foot freeboard 


The construction of these dams in the Provo River drainage signaled a remarkable accomplishment 
Located high in the mountains some 60 miles from the intake of the company » canal and almost | 00 
miles from the rich farmiands that they irrigated. they represented a sizeable investment in both « apital 
and time Although not particularly innovative in the construction of operation these omall scale 
structures completed an integrated system of water dorage (Combined they represented a technologically 
successtul solution to the impoundment of mountain runoff for agricultural use 


For Joseph Murdock and the Provo Reservo Company. the dams price was high The success 
of his entire enterprise in the Provo Valley depended upon the acceptance of his interpretation of the 
term ‘surplus water Murdock had defined this as ail water in a river that is not being applied to 
beneficial and economical use. and was therefore subject to appropriation even though a careless 
on wastetul use of water might consume the entire flow of a stream He spent years in litigation fighting 
hundreds of lawsuits to support his claim betore arnving at a compromise agreement with the established 
Provo River water users To build the retention structures in this remote location and to connect them 
with an existing system necessitated extensive physical labor which increased thew construction costs 
substantially As a result, the cost of water storage in this system was relatively expensive ranging 
from $6 to $20 per acre foot The great distance from the headgate on the Provo River to the irrigated 
feds involved the construction of a lengthy canal that required numerous bridges < uiverts and flumes 
Acquiring the nght of way for this canal across miles of improved farm and city property. through existing 
orchards. and even between houses and barns added more to the construction expenses “ 


Finally. the company found that patrolling some 60 miles of heavily apportioned river between its 
dams and its headgate was almost imposible lronically the same difficulties in measuring and requiating 
water flow that Joseph Murdock and the Mormons had used to effect in appropnating Uinta Basin 


water trom the indian imgation Service plagued him along the Provo River | armen: and other ingaton 
companies accustomed to diverting the entire flow of the river during the low water season  ontrolied 
qwurnerous headgates and dams along the river in the lower valleys and often took water which Murdock 
had clamed With only primitive measuring devices and crude requiating structures the Provo Reservow 
Company could not obtain reliable data to document its losses for years the company faced what 
its Chiet Engineer Clarence Jarvis called the innate prejudice felt by the owners of old water nghts 
against the new applicants that cause « change in the regulations of the rwer *’ 


Mormon tarmers used the impounded water to wngate about & (00 acres in Utah County and & (00 
more in Sak Lake County in 1915. the company could d« wer in excess of 100 second-teet of water 
through its feeder anal. supplied in part through the release of impounded flow from Washington 
Wall, and Trial Lakes This land included some of the most productive acreage in the region well 
wituated along ail lines for transportation to and from market My drawing surplus water from the 
Provo River and impounding mountain runoff near the rivers source the company provided water 
necessary for modest twentieth century agncultural expanwon from the Provo Bench to the Bull River 
Canal north of Let Junction 
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